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MODERN GERMANY 


ITS RISE, GROWTH, DOWNFALL, and FUTURE 
BY J. ELLIS BARKER 
Sixth Edition. Entirely Rewritten and Very Greatly Enlarged 


“Modern Germany” has since its first appearance been recognized as a standard authority, being cae wile 
adopted as a text book in many colleges. The author is one of the leading authorities on mee ere =i aes of the 
and her people, whose reputation has been only enhanced by the remarkable exactitude with Way . pa essary to 
last five years have followed the forecasts made in the earlier editions. Drastic changes, Bowsyey, ublic ‘ Gerad ; 
include the exact analysis of the changes caused by the war, and of the elements of the new Repu ah a2 
and Mr. Ellis Barker has now’rewritten the work throughout with reference to the situation created by the war, so 
that this, the sixth, edition is practically a new book. 


mote 
All that was of value in the earlier editions has been retained; but the earlier chapters, on the sources of Germany’s 
strength and weakness under Prussian domination, have been compressed, and the sections on the inevitable outcome 
are now history instead of prophecy. Of particular value are.the seven new chapters on the political and phi 
aspects of the war, culminating in.two, “The Future of Germany’ and “The Problem of Austria. This is the kind o 
forecast, based on wide knowledge, precision and clear thinking, which is truly valuable to all those who are. at present 
grappling with the problem of the future of Germany and of, the rest. of the world, 


The eminence of the author, the careful foundation of fact, and the soundness of political judgment displayed in this 
work, place it among the few that will undoubtedly survive the events of the next few years, and therefore cannot be 
ignored now by far-sighted and intelligent citizens. Net $6.00 


Comparative Education A Survey of the Educational System in each of Six Representative Countries. 
Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, Associate Professor of Education, University of Toronto. 


The Surveys included are: The United States, by WM. F. RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany, by I. L. KANDEL, Ph.D., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; England, by the Editor; France, by-ARTHUR H HOPE, Headmaster of the Roan School 
for Boys, Greenwich, England; Canada, by fhe Editor; Denmark, by HAROLD W. FOGHT, Ph.D., Specialist in Rural Education, 
U. S. Bureau ‘of Education. ; 5 4 4 

“The. chief lesson taught by all the papers in this volume taken together is to shun the example of Germany in making education 
an instrument with which to enslave a. great nation.’—New York Sun. Net, $4.00 


New Schools for Old By EVELYN DEWEY 


The book is an interesting account of the application by Mrs. Harvey of community ideals to the regeneration of the Porter 
School, a ruu-down, one-room country school in Missouri. .Its problems were used as the starting-point for the development of a 
healthy community spirit. It is the record of one of the most important and successful educational experiments of the century. 
“Should be read.by every country preacher and then loaned to the school teacher.”—Social Service Bulletin. Net. $2.00 


Schools of Tomorrow By JOHN and EVELYN DEWEY 


*The most significant and informing study- of educational conditions that has appeared in twenty years.’-—New York Tribune. 
Net, $2.00 


Towards Racial Health By NORAH H. MARCH 


A handbook for parents, teachers and social workers on the training of boys and girls; with an introduction by Dr. Bvangeline 
Wilson Young of Boston. The author emphasizes the duties of educator and. parent, not seeking to minimize the difficulties, but 
explaining wisely: and sympathetically what must be known on the subject, of sex by the child and the best way in which it may 
be taught. Net, $2.00 


Creative Impulse in Industry By HELEN MAROT 


A P opensiign. 10) gee eat Ores Peoeitea ite eoreths, sim pl that th eI 

“Tt is a. proposition for every intelligent person: for the simple reason a e creative impulse is native to every one. i 
at the very Doak of character building. The philosophy here propounded is so_commonsense-like, so true to the yeni Pe : 
things, that it must inevitably appeal to all thinking and responsible people.”’-—Homiletic Review. Net, $1.50 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


“It seems to me that you have performed a real service in putting in the hands of those interested the facts in th es 
tion work in Europe. . + There is much food for thought in your chapters for America. . . . I congratulate son eee 
the thorough piece of work you have done and upon the broadminded view which you have taken of the needs and requirements 


‘of all countries.’.—A. Barton Hepburn to the Author. quirements 
The Science of Labour and its Organization By JOSEFA IOTEYKO 
ioe Ge wer coo tecpaliel ane wore tho tapi he wana Fethanty cutie aul eck ae araee and Belgium, 
Germanism from Within ‘By At Do Mees ne 


On the basis of seven years of. close and intimate acquaintance, with the masses of the Germ 
psychology of\the average German citizen, in peace and in war, showing his reactions to the 
side world has wondered. Particularly valuable is the final chapter added in this edition; on “The Mind and Mood of Germany 
Today. Net, $5.00 


Labor in the Changing World By R. M. McIVER 


A ‘sane, courageous effort. to clarify the difficult problems of the place of labor in the industrial wor 
riecessary to the welfare of the whole social system. ustrial world, 


an people, the author analyzes the 
events concerning which the out- 


and of the measures 
Net, $2.00 


Barbusse on the Reconstruction of the Soul of the Poilu 


LIG H By HENRI BARBUSSE a 
. (Clarte) A New Novel by the Author of UNDER FIRE. Ready October 4 


This master of realism analyzes the soul of the returned poilu, showing how starkly war has stri 
tials and with just what elementary qualities the soul of the French is equipped to build aan 
tion, a new spiritual outlook. 
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Winnipeg and Seattle 


The Two General Strikes in Retrospect 
By Edward T. Devine 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE six-day general strike in Seattle in February 

and the six weeks’ general strike in Winnipeg in 

May and June exhibit what is for America a new 

degree, if not a new kind, of social unrest. In 
Seattle, on demand of the metal workers, thirty-five thousand 
shipyard workers who were already on a basis of collective 
bargaining and closed shop being on strike for higher pay, an 
additional twenty-five thousand workers in other industries 
laid down their tools in sympathy, sacrificing a week’s income 
and risking the entire loss of their jobs. In Winnipeg, like- 
wise on the initiative of the’ Metal Trades Council, thirty- 
five thousand workers were voluntarily idle and without wages 
for six weeks. In this instance a controversy was in progress 
in the building trades as well as in the metal trades before the 
géneral sympathetic strike began. 

- Objectives of the ordinary kind—hours, wages, and in Win- 
nipeg the principle of collective bargaining—were involved ; 
but in both cities ominous forebodings of an irrepressible con- 
flict, instinctive response to rallying class cries, and a searching 
of hearts as to what loyalty, patriotism and citic obligations 
imply, were always visibly in the background and eventually 
in the foreground. In both cases, within the ranks of labor, 
orthodox craft unionism had to contend with the One Big 
Union idea in spite of the fact that both of the general strikes 
were called, under ordinary constitutional procedure, by the 
existing craft unions, with the sanction of the local Central 
Labor Council affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. In each case the strike failed to gain its announced 
objectives; in each case the “ citizens’ who fought the strike 
on the ground that it was an attempt at revolution and not 
an ordinary struggle for economic advantage are emphatic in 
‘their claim of a decisive victory of Law and Order; in each 
case labor, surprised at its strength, its discipline and its 
moderation, seems reasonably content with its “defeat.” In 
both cases the labor leaders, conservative and radical, vigor- 
‘ously deny that the strike was in any sense an attempt at revo- 
lution. In both cases the more radical. leaders are undoubtedly, 
like other Socialists, striving for the ultimate overthrow of the 
existing political and industrial system. The distinction is im- 
portant, because if the strike was an actual attempt to over- 
throw the existing government and to set up another in its 
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place then its leaders are guilty of “ seditious conspiracy ” and 
other related crimes and misdemeanors. Several of these 
leaders in Winnipeg are in fact now awaiting trial on ‘such 
charges—including aldermen, editors and two former Metho- 
dist ministers, along with business agents of unions and 
returned soldiers. Recalling that the Methodist church of 
Canada in its last general conference had declared for a radical 
reconstruction of society and the substitution of the cooperative 
system for the competitive system, I was particularly interested 
to inquire about these one-time Methodist preachers. I was 
surprised to find that one of them, J. S. Woodsworth, resigned 
a year ago from the ministry and that the other, W. Ivens, 
who was still in jail when I saw him, had been deprived: of 


his standing as a minister on the technical ground that he had 


refused to take an appointment. ‘There had been, I under- 
stand, no formal church trial, and it is certainly nothing un- 
usual in Methodism for ministers to be relieved from regular 
appointment for a year while engaged in special duties. But 
editing a labor paper while a general strike is in progress is not 
the kind of service for which the church has had ‘occasion to 
grant this privilege. It is interesting that the Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Smith, to whom as president of the Manitoba Methodist Con- 
ference the Rev. J. S. Woodsworth sent his letter of resigna- 


(tion a year ago, has himself recently resigned for reasons not 


dissimilar to those which actuated Mr. Woodsworth. 

This Rev. A. E. Smith, ex-president of the Manitoba 
Methodist Conference, does not mince words in defending the 
strikers. Speaking to an out-door congregation of 8,000 in 
Victoria Park under the auspices of the Labor Church on Sun- 
day, June 14, Dr. Smith declared that the sympathetic strike 
“is just as religious a movement as a church revival. It is 
just as ethical as the fight in Flanders. Those who oppose this 
strike do so because they are individualists; the workers sup- 
port it because they put the interests of others ahead of their 
own interests. The individualist has no program, hence he 
attacks the man or the body that tries to work out a program.” 

Not all of the Methodist ministers, however, who sympa- 
thize with labor, even in its more radical policies, have left the 
church. One of them, Rev. Dr. S. G. Bland, is pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle in Toronto. After the strike was over 
and Ivens was in jail, Dr, Bland came to preach, on Sunday, 
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August 17, at an indoor mass meeting of the Labor Church 
at which some, four thousaid were present. He spoke with 
regret of the absence of Mr- Ivens; was sorry that he could 
no longer call him “the reverend,” but saidthat he was cer- 
tainly “in the apostolic succession.” Of the twelve apostles 
there was only one as far aS he knew who was not put in jail, 
and that was Judas. . 


Rocking ‘the Boat 


WHILE refraining from comment on the reasons for the 
arrest of the strikers or the charges against them, Dr. Bland 
vigorously denounced the refusal of bail’ and also the amend- 
ment of the immigration’ act with unseemly haste as a means 
of making easier the deportatién 6f*strike leaders. This he: 
described as a nefarious and un-British piece of legislation. 
This act was passed through both houses of the Canadian 
parliament and received the royal assent inside of the space of 
one hour. “ Was it,” the preacher demanded, “an act’ to 
deal with profiteering? Ohno. Was it an act to, prevent food’ 
barons from hoarding food in cold storage warehouses? Oh 
no. Was it an act-to reform the Senate? Oh, no. Such acts 
as these do not run upon such well greased ways. It is an 
act by which the government can seize a man, not for any- 
thing he has done, but simply because he is thought undesirable. 
The government is accuser and judge and there is no appeal 
except to the government. Yet a man is accused of nothing 
except of being undesirable. He cannot defend himself because 
he does not know his supposed offense. . . It is not only 
an un-British act. It is an anti-British act. It puts residents 
in Canada born in the British isles on the same level as aliens 
no matter how long they have been in the country or how they 
have served In times of difficulty it is said that nobody should 
rock the boat. The refusal of bail to the strike leaders and the 
Immigraton act are a most dangerous rocking of the boat.” 

These quotations from two well-known ministers of the 
church of which two former ministers are among the accused 
are cited not as representative of the opinions of Methodists or 
other church members or ministers as a whole but only as in- 
dicative of the existence of a certain’ public opinion which does 
not find expression in the pronouncements of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to ‘Which reference will be made later. The Methodist 
church, like other Protestant churches and like the Catholics, 
would defend collective bargaining and the living wage, but 
would probably not defend the gereral sympathetic strike, 
especially when its scope extends te policemen, firemen, letter- 
carriers and scavengers Apparezit ase. who take seriously 
the declaration of the Methodist General Conference for ‘a 
radical reconstruction of society en the cooperative principle 
and are ready to put such a platfegm,irito practice are expected 
to discriminate or they must bé..piepared. for a stoning. 
Modern martyrdom may stil! take the old form of imprison- 
ment, especially if the champ onship of labor:happens to be 
complicated with an aversion to violence, whether in the form 
of war or of riot. 

Both Seattle and Winm:peg had had previecus, recent experi- 
ence with acute disputes of the more usual kind; and in Win-, 
aipeg, where such serious corseqyierites hang‘ upon the issue, 
the fact that the same industries had seen serious economic 
conflicts within a year is cited as presumptive evidence that the 
present strike was not an attempt at political revolution but 
simply another and a more determined effort to secure the 


1Qn September 20, after twenty-six, Gays in jail, the eight leaders 
were released on bail in the emount of, $4000 each and two sureties of 
$2,000 cach. The decision of the court,-réad by Chief Justice Mathers, 
stated that it had not been proved that the accused would not appear 
to stand trial and that ‘the court would not be justified in refusing 
bail on the sole gronud that public safety might be endangered by per- 
mitting the accused te be at large” 


right of collective bargaining for thea 


bowen sen = I 
In both cases, after overwhelming vetessan.iet¥0r of the strike 


and affirmative action by, the Central Labor 


by the unions, 
of the strike passed into the hands of 


Council, the management 


a large General Strike 
unions and the Central, Labor Council, with a smaller com- 


mittee exercising some executive powers. In both cases busi- 
ness men, through existing commercial organizations or other- 
wise, took strong grounds against the strikers, not on the merits 
of the economic conflict but on the ground that the general 
strike is in effect a challenge to the government and a revolu- 
tionary act. In both cases the municipal authorities, after 
some wobbling, followed the lead of business—Seattle’s 
doughty mayor, in spite of the newspaper fiction, playing a 
n6.more glorious part than the mayor of Winnipeg. In both 
cases the community was remarkably free from disorder and 
lawlessness by strikers and their sympathizers. In Seattle, the 
labor people justified their boast: ‘‘ Sixty thousand men out 
and not even a fist-fight.” Major-General Morrison, in 
charge of the troops from:Camp Lewis, is reported to have told 
the strikers’ committee which calléd upon:him that in forty 
years of military experience he had not seen so quiet and 


orderly a city. Robert. Bridges,,‘president of the port of 
Seattle, is quoted as having written to the Central Labo. 


Council that “it was the members of organized labor who kept 


‘order during the strike. To them and to no one else belongs 


the credit.” In Winnipeg the early weeks of the strike were 
similarly free from disorder. Later two riots occurred—one 
after the regular police force, .whose sympathies were entirely 
with the strike, were dismissed and replaced by special police- 
men; and the other, more serious, after the strike leaders had 
been arrested in‘a spectacular way, taken from their beds at 
night to a penitentiary and ‘confined without privilege of bail. 
On the day-of ‘this second*riot, arrangements had been made 
for a ‘silent parade” by returnéd soldiers and their wives. 
Proclamations had been issued forbidding parades and warn- 
ing had been given that if the parade were attempted without 
permission force would be used to prevent it. The returned 
soldiers seem to have been in doubt at the last moment whether. 
to parade or not and it is said that no procession was formed. 
Crowds lined the streets, however, and after the reading of the 
riot act, the mounted police rodé down .<e street accompanied 
by a certain number of the special police. Wheeling at a 
central: point?the police, who had been using their inne clubs 
freely. arid had received some missiles, began firing ball 
cartridges into the crowd and immediately the militia who 
were, waiting in automebiles rushed to the scene. On this 

bloody Saturday,” one person was killed“and perhaps a hun- 
dred injured, About one hundred persons were arrested for 
rioting or on similar chargés,, 


Temper of Strikers ahd of Citizens” 
WHETHER the military deliberately invited a show of strength 
on this occasion may be open to question but that ‘sloberaie 
preparationizkad ‘been made by the enlistment and drilling of 
a special military force, the assembling of the Royal Newhoes 
Mounted Police, the mustering in ‘of an adequate special con 
stabulary and otherwise, is clear; and there seems ie be little 
doubt that the “intolerable situation ” caused by the a ti ; 
down of industries, the closing of Ponies ei 
the lack of transport and of water except on the Pict ace . 
absence of newspapers, the non-delivery: of the mails ia ee 
since exasperated law-abiding citizens.to the painueee : for 
overt lawlessness on the part ofthe: strikers had bec men 
necessity. Even now itis easy to° sé thatthe Re : 
probably in fact better humored* than the « citizens : "Of 


qmetal trades a6 a whole. 
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Winnipeg as of Seattle the words of a public official of the 
latter city who was mixing much with both sides have some 
truth: “It is only necessary to mix among the business men 
of this city and then among the strikers, and hear their re- 
marks, or even watch their faces, and find out which ones 
have murder in their hearts.” Of course this may only be 
an illustration of the general truth that highwaymen are apt 
to be in better humor than their victims but that is begging 
the original question at issue. The strikers maintain that they 
were the original victims. Two weeks after the strike, a 
prominent business man in Seattle is said to have remarked to 
friends: 
would have been some people hanged.” 

In Winnipeg it did last a few days—more than sixty— 
longer; and two months after the end of the strike, although 
‘no one had been hanged, six men were in jail and five awaiting 
Be ortation. I talked with the men in jail and at length with 
one of those whose liberty is in jeopardy although while await~ 
ing trial he is-at large on bail. I talked also with some who 
had been most active in putting down the strike and who were 
most emphatic in their asseftion that they had been dealing 
with incipient revolution, I am under great obligation to 
‘both for the frankness: with which they made known their 
views and the readinessSwith which they supplied’ information, 
iboth documentary and verbal, -T-am most anxious to’ show my 
jappreciation of their ‘courtesy'and to do injustce’.to “neither, 
i] found, of course, sane and reasonable men on both: sides— 
mnotwithstanding the warning of a clergyman in the capital: sof 
ja neighbesing province that Winnipeg was the last.place ia the 
tworld'to.gep unbiased information because of the bittertjess 
‘ remaining in both, ranks—but I cannot refrain from voicing the 
impression, for “Whatever: it may be worth, that the labor 
jleaders, both in Seattle and in Winnipeg appeared to me to be 
quite as. _public-spirited, as law-abiding, as considerate of the 
brights of others, as good-tempered and as well-informed on 
the fundamentals of good citizenship as their opponents. Al- 
chough the issue of industrial as against craft unions was acute 
umong them, even: that. did not wholly destroy their sense of 


\visit to Winnipeg, rival publications were issued, but friendly 
ooperation was nevertheless going oni regarding ae release of 
prisoners still held without bail, and other ‘matters. 


Canadian and American Contrasts 


q UMEROUS as are the points of resemblance between the two 
eneral strikes there are certain sharp contrasts. For one thing 
he one was in the United States and the other in Canada, 
nd American justice and injustice are not quite the same, as 
Sanadian or British justice and injustice. It is doubtful 
whether the American Immigration act could have been 
tmended within forty minutes to enable the authorities to deal 
lvith “‘ undesirable” aliens, even under such peculiar circum- 
ttances as those which prevailed at Ottawa when this tour de 
jarce occurred. It is doubtful whether in the United States 
tail would have been refused to persons charged with of- 
tznses which could be punished with only two years’ imprison- 
nent. On the other hand it is hard to conceive any American 
ir. as large as Winnipeg showing as much toleration of what 
“citizens” believed to be incipient revolution. It is diffi- 
een after the Boston strike—to imagine policemen, 
jremen, garbage collectors, and letter carners joining in a con- 
)iracy to paralyze the economic life of the community. Per- 
aps we shall become accustomed to such sights, but as, yet 
is easier to visualize them somewhere else—say in Canada— 
lian in the United States. 


= 


“Tf that strike had lasted a few days longer, there. 


roportion and: humor, From rival offices, at the time. df my: 


The military situation, in the next place, was quite d.fferenc 
in the two cities. Not far from Seattle in February there were 
large bodies of soldiers in service under the command of 
trained and experiericed officers. In Winnipeg there were no 
such resources. Perhaps two hundred returned soldiers were 
m barracks awaiting discharge and a score of mounted police. 
The tity police force of some two hundred had voted in fayor 
of the general strike, and were officially represented on the 
strike. committee. That was all. Evidently a cautious and, 
deliberate policy was‘indicated for Winnipeg, assuming that 
there was any occasion for soldiers; and evidently in Seattle. 
the contrary plan of a sudden and over-whelming display of 
military force was practicable. In fact, in both cities the 
strikers organized for peace and order. They realized thac 
they had everything to lose and nothing to gain by street rict 
ing. In Winnipeg through the regular police force, and 1 
Seattle through the organization of Labor’s War Veterans—a 
group of some three hundred union men who had seen service 
in the army or navy—the strike leaders used their influence to 
preserve order. The War Veterans were offered police 

authority but the suggestion was refused. Their leader, who 
is described as an old and tried and rather conservative mem- 
ber of:etgdnized labor, said to the mayor: “ We thisk it 
will reassure the public to know that we have no guns. We 
know. that we can keep order in our own ranks without che 
use of force. If there is any shooting done, it will not be 
by us.” 


The Position of Labor 


In tHE third place, labor was better organized and in a 
stronger strategic position at the beginning of the strike in 
Seattle than in Winnipeg. The Metal Trades had their own 
council in both cities but in Winnipeg: this council had not 
secured recognition from the iron masters, The majority of 
the metal workers, organized in some nineteen craft unions, 
were employed in the railway shops, The officers of the Metal 
Trades Cotricil’ were railway men. The chief controversy was 
not with’ the rdilways but with three foundries: the Vulcan 
Tron Works, the Manitoba Bridge and Iron Works, and the 
Dominion Bridge Company. ‘The officials of these corpora- 
tions, while ready to make contracts with their own employes 
through their unions or otherwise, were uncompromisingly 
opposed to making joint agreements through the Metal Trades 
Council. They thus accepted collective bargaining as they in- 
terpreted ‘i ‘it, but réfused it as the workers interpreted it. Their 
position was. that to pay the wages and meet the conditions 
demanded by the Metal Trades Council as a whole was im- 
possible; that the railways might have means of recouping 
themselves which were not open to private corporations com- 
pelled to meet American and British competition. In the 
building trades the employers admitted the justice of the de- 
mands of the strikers but pleaded that they could not meet 


them and still obtain funds from bankers for building 
operations. 


Thus the: strikers in Winnipeg had two appealing issues 
(1) a living wage and (2) the right to organize for collective 
bargaining. These they frequently reiterated as the vital 
issues. In black letters in their official organ they constantly 
insisted cn these two issues as the only issues at stake. Equally 
emphatig was their declaration that they did not want revolu- 
tion, dictatorship or disorder. The inherent reasonableness and 
justice of these two demands no doubt account for the genexal 
response to.the sympathetic strike and its duration. : 


A fourth unique feature of the struggle in Wi innipeg is th 
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in the end it became in some measure a protest against Ameri-: 


can domination of the Canadian labor movement. Patriotic 
citizens who had been fighting the strike would of course 
ridicule any pretensions of the One Big Union advocates to 
national sentiment. Yet the radical labor leaders of western 
Canada are showing signs of restlessness in the so-called inter- 
national unions and an inclination to turn to some new form 
of organization which is likely to be Canadian or perhaps even 
West-Canadian. There are forces pushing strongly toward 
industrial unionism in western Canada, as in' the Puget Sound 
country on the American side of the line. “These forces are not 
wholly revolutionary, although the I. W. W. now has its 
Canadian counterpart in the O. B. U. The editor and pro- 
prietor of a conservative Canadian newspaper, who was 
against the strikers, discussed with an entirely open mind the 
general question of industrial against craft unionism, saying 
that he considered it quite probable that very soon he would 
have to make one contract with the various unions in his estab- 
lishment instead of several. If the American Federation of 
Labor and the international unions oppose this whole tendency 
and stand stubbornly for rigid craft unionism, there will cer- 
tainly be accession to the ranks of the opposition either, within 
the federation or in new outside bodies. It is easy, once this 
movement is started, to raise the patriotic issue, and to ask 
what ‘advantage there is to Canadian workers in sending annual 
dues across the line when there is no support or only half- 
hearted support from Washington for the Canadian unions in 
their struggle for collective bargaining and a living wage. In 
the past the weaker labor movement in Canada has-felt the 
need of support which is assured by affiliation with the inter- 
national unions. ‘The question is raised, mainly it is true by 
radicals who resent the conservative restraint of the inter- 
nationals, as to whether this period of tutelage does not. ap- 
proach an end. Perhaps it is raised insincerely; but it is easier 
to charge insincerity than to prove it. 


The Citizens’ Committee 


Peruaps the most interesting feature of the general strike in 
Winnipeg is the part taken by the Citizens’ Committee of 
One Thousand. ‘This committee has issued a forty-page 
pamphlet recounting its activities and analyzing its organiza- 
tion. No names appear, either of members or of officers. Dur- 
ing the strike it published a daily bulletin, matching the daily 
edition—under different names and with different editors—-of 


the Western Labor News, the organ of the strike committee. . 
The Labor Church with its nine branches and a thousand . 
members was offset by the ready access of the Citizens’ Com- : 


mittee to the regular churches. ‘The striking firemen were 
immediately replaced by volunteer firémen accepted and 
authorized by the regular municipal authorities but enlisted 
and directed by the Citizens’ Committee. The committee in 
"ts own account ‘of its work emphasizes the fact that “in no 
case did it supersede or override the nominal authority of any 
public department or private corporation. ‘The volunteers it 
supplied did not take-over and administer, but in every case 
went in and assisted, under the orders of the loyal heads of 
civic or governmental departments, or the ordinary manage- 
ment of any utility.” 

The committee did not regard itself as against the strikers. 
“Tt stood at no time in the way of any legitimate effort to 
reconcile any industrial dispute or phase of industrial welfare 
which became an issue in the strike.” It took a stand however 
“against the principle and theory of a sympathetic strike ex- 
tending to public utilities and vital service. It stands for Law 
and Order, and firmly against bargain or compromise of any 
kind with treason.” 


a different view of the Committee of 
To the strikers and their 
llective bargaining, the Cit- 


Labor naturally took a dite: 
One Thousand and its activities. 


1 refusing co 
sympathizers, employers 1 
‘zens’ committee furnishing “ scab ’” labor to replace strikers, 


the municipality offering to policemen, firemen and sanitary 
officers the choice between dismissal and acceptance of the 
““ slave-pact,’ and the government’s arresting and prosecuting 


‘their leaders and amending the immigration law, all looked like 


so many different aspects of one hostile power. This is of | 
course a one-sided and distorted view. Government, whether 

in city, province, dominion or in the new League of Nations, 

is not naturally hostile to labor and is not an instrument of 

exploitation except when it falls into the hands of exploiters. 

It is normally an instrument of protection and of mutual eco- 

nomic advantage. The Citizens’ Committee seems to have 

made an honest attempt to maintain legitimate authority and 

to prevent a disaster from which all would suffer. Its officers 

and members seem to have been actuated by the highest mo- 

tives and to have worked heroically for what they believed to 

be the general welfare. Their glaring mistake is as obvious to 

any open-minded observer as is the injustice of the more ex- 

treme labor men in characterizing the Citizens’ Committee. 

In their zeal for Law and Order they have egregiously mis- 

judged the general strike and its leaders. To the present ob- 

server these men do not appear to be conspirators or Bolshe- 

vists. They do not seem to be engaged in sedition. They do 

not in the least resemble law breakers or revolutionists. These 
conclusions, put, forward with all diffidence, are yet held with 

the utmost confidence. I predict that no fair and open-minded 

juries will ever convict them of the charges which have beer 
brought against them, just as no fairminded citizens of Winni- 

peg in years to come will think that the Committee of One 
Thousand was made up of self-conscious hypocrites and took 

pleasure in snatching innocent men from their families in the 

dead of night with no motive except that of petty revenge. 


Not what the labor men in jail or at the Labor Temple 
told me and not what I have read in their bulletins convince 
me that the Citizens’ Committee has been unjust to these lead- 
ers; but rather what the citizens themselves have told me and 
the tens of thousands of words that I have read at their request. 
I have read, for example, the full stenographic report of the 
labor conference held in Calgary in March of this year, as 
published in the Winnipeg Tribune of April 5—some sixty 
columns of fine newspaper print. I have looked through the 
newspaper reports.of the preliminary hearing of the men 
charged with sedition. I have read the daily issues of the Win- 
nipeg Citizen and much besides. I find in what the Citizens’ 
Committee itself calls the ‘‘ whole miserable business” a vast 
amount of evidence of the capacity of men of English speech 
to'misunderstand and misjudge one another, but I find no evi- 
dences of seditious conspiracy, of treason, of Bolshevism, of rev- 
olution. I find ample evidence of discontent with existing con- 
ditions and a determination to change them. I find differences 
of opinion as to policies and methods, and I find evidences of a 
sense of increasing social solidarity, of the necessity for political, 
as well as economic action by labor, both to protect its own in 
terest and as a means of advancing the general interest which 
labor, like other economic groups, is apt to identify with its 
own interest. Believing in freedom of discussion and in free- 
Civeace cep da aie aes aa 
: ulletins or in th Lab 
Church; but I find some danger of Bolshevi vealed 

shevism as a result o 
the repression of speech, the deportation of aliens without pub 
lic nearing on specific charges, the imprisonm f tb 
leaders without bail, and the arrest of men [i ee ab 

d Dixon on such fli id hen ee 
an s imsy evidence as has been made public. 


HE British Trades Union Congress at Glasgow 
in September reaffirmed the stand taken by the 
Labor Party at Southport in June. It declared 
| overwhelmingly for nationalization of the mines and 
'§ for compelling the government to enact the Sankey report, 
) which called for nationalization. The congress refused to vote 
§ against direct action and voted itself ready to call a special 
) congress if the government refuses to nationalize mines, to 
} abolish conscription and to withdraw the troops from Russia— 
f to call it for the purpose of deciding what action should be 
} taken to enforce its will upon the government. 

The men who forged and welded conference opinion on 
| these lines of nationalization, direct action, Russia and con- 
© scription were Smillie, Hodges and Clynes, along with Hen- 
| derson as fraternal delegate from the Labor Party. Clynes is 
» the consummate voice of the elder labor statesmen; Hodges is 
| the one young man of British labor, expressing the aspiration 
» of workers’ control. Smillie is a rugged personality of the 
# order of Lincoln, who by moral authority and hurnan sympathy 
} is the greatest figure in labor of this generation. Hender- 
) son is the adept honest politician who thunders common sense. 
| He is less gifted than Clynes, but he has a policy. He is a bat- 
) tering ram of the center, where Clynes is a brake. 

| The decision of the congress are the result of the Smillie- 
' Hodges’ policy (as-definite as the Henderson policy). They 
» are new for the industrial arm of the British labor movement. 
/ A struggle. is near between labor and the government. As I 
! brought out in my interpretation of Southport, direct action 
|) does not mean a general strike. It means the threat of indus- 
| trial pressure in order to achieve aims (nationalization, Rus- 
/ sia, conscription) through the constitutional means of govern- 
/ ment and parliament, forcing, if necessary, a general election. 
_ Thus history is in the making at this moment in England, 
| history as significant as the Russian revolution. Labor is at- 
| tacking the basis of the old British order. ‘That is an im- 
| portant fact. The convention was the little funnel through 
» which slowly gathered forces of the past flowed through into 
' the future. The labor movement has no more unified pro- 
| gram or central government than the Allies in 1914, but it 
forms a line-up, and the events of the next five years are al- 
| ready determined and made inevitable by the Coal Commis- 
sion, Southport and Glasgow, by the Triple Alliance and by 
Smillie. For, the policies adopted by the Glasgow Congress 
mean that the industrial union of miners is the strongest single 
/ elemént in Britain and that it has a masterful technique. But 
there follows a typical British touch. Lest anyone should 
' grow unduly excited, the congress in one of its last acts drove 
the miners off the Parliamentary Committee, and made of 
this committee for the coming year as safe and respectable a 
body as in its days of stodginess. 

An advanced policy and a slow-stepping executive! The 
British worker still reserves his right of dissent and protest. 
He wishes his revolution to come as organic change, gradually, 
with footnotes and reservations. As yet he has no intention 
of going out on general strike for a political end. He wishes 
to use the threat of his industrial power as the method of 
forcing government to go to the country. 
British labor as yet considers striking on a political issue with- 
out first testing public opinion by a constitutional election. It 


No- large body of. 


| The Parliament of Labor 
By Arthur Gleason 


is perplexing to an outsider but traditional and logical te the 
British. Force the pace but don’t run off the highway. The 
motivation is the desire for unity. Labor does not mean tu 
split to either the left or the right, but to move only so fast 
as will hold in unity over five million workers. 

Eight hundred and forty-eight delegates were in attendance 
in St. Andrews Hall on September 8, and to the best of their 
ability they represented 5,265,426 working men and women. 
In general it has been true that there is nothing slower, surer 
and drearier than a trades’ union congress. It has always 
moved like a tortoise—but it scrapes along in its hard-shell 
way to the goal. 


Old Heads and New Blood 


Ir wouLp be futile to run down the list of pious, unanimous 
resolutions presented in the agenda, resolutions on pensions 
for mothers, old-age pensions, free trade, control of industry, 
parliamentary procedure, care of the blind, amalgamation. 
For a generation some of them have been duly moved and 
duly seconded. It is a demonstration of the soundness, the 
sanity of British labor. The government can be handed over 
to them tomorrow, tonight. No seismic tremor will follow: 
their advent. “They will inherit the power with all the 
sobriety of the elder tory rulers. They partake a little of the 
nature of peasant proprietors. “They do not wish to spill the 
beans. Nothing rash, they seem to say; we have a living 
wage; hours are no longer killing—let us build our taber- 
nacle in this place. 

In truth the young men are not here. The next generation 
is ten years away, but the returned soldiers remain to be heard 
from. 

Poverty and unemployment and cold will begin to strike 
in with the winter months. Events may disarrange even a 
level-headed program. Moreover, British labor has no cen- 
tral.government. The congress has no direct executive power. 
Its Parliamentary Committee of sixteen members, chosen from 
as many trades, is not a central executive. Originally it was 
chosen to serve very much as later the Labor Party functioned. 
Congress is a statement of the mass opinion of powerful, 
elderly delegates, and its Parliamentary Committee is the 
resultant of the ambitions of many separate trades. 

The new Statesman on August 30 said: 

The total trade union membership in the United Kingdom now 
reaches probably 11 or 12 per cent of, the census population and, 
taking males only, well over 50. per cent of the, whole of the adult 
male, manual-working wage-earners of the nation. The accumulated 
funds of the British trade unions cannot nowadays fall far short of 
ten millions sterling. Until the Trades Union Congress takes. its 
executive duties a little more seriously and provides, as its steadily 
growing funds easily enable it to do, for a much stronger secretariat, 
the trade union movement and every separate union will continue to 
suffer the consequences of the disorganization to which they are 
subject. Trade unionism in this country as an industrial force is 
suffering seriously from lack of leadership. It is the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress that so far as industrial 
policy is concerned supply that leadership. 

Furthermore, while the labor group in parliament has been 
numerically stronger since the December elections than ever 
before, it has been lamentably weak in leadership, ideas, and 
the fighting edge of opposition. (The British believe in the 
opposition as an-essential element in government.) The ab- 
sence of four men in particular left labor in the House of 


Commons as a feeble voice. W. C. Anderson, that much- 


loved, sweet-tempered,- fearless leader of the left, died. Philip . 


Snowden and Ramsey MacDonald were defeated because of 
ace orthodox Socialist stand on the issue of the war. 
Tenderson was defeated in December in a constituency where 
he was not personally known, which he had little time to 
visit, and where accordingly misrepresentation could be used 
in a khaki election. But the mills ground fast for him, and 
the net result of the last nine months is that his position in 
Parliament, in political labor, and in trade unionism is 
stronger than at any previous moment in his life. He radiates 
power and victory. He is at the beginning of his larger career. 
Although on the fourth day the results of Widnes were not 
known, Henderson came before the.congress as fraternal dele- 
gate in the unmistakeable mood of triumph. Of opposition 
there was none. He is at the center and heart of British 
labor, the very loud voice of their common sense. 


A Triumph for Henderson 


A LITTLE-of the fervor of labor’s welcome to him was due 
to the talk of the American delegate, J. J. Hynes, who pro- 
tested against the visit of British labor leaders to preach 
political labor and reiterated the opposition of American 
labor to political action. This fell strangely on British ears 
at a crisis when swift and large political expression is the 
only lightning rod that will save the constitutional structure 
from being scorched. ‘The delegates heard him courteously 
but greeted Henderson with great enthusiasm. Henderson 
will not be unseated by the A. F. of L. On the fifth day, 
his victory at Widnes was announced to the clamant joy of 
the congress. Henderson won, first, on his wat record, which 
converted a tory stronghold into a labor constituency. Since 
Widnes was established thirty years ago as a constituency, it 
has sent an unbroken representation of tory-conservative- 
unionist representation. Henderson turned the large Decem- 
ber coalition majority into a labor majority of néarly one 
thousand. He won also because of his campaign on: opposi- 
tion to the government, particularly on Russian policy. The 
day is over when lies about pro-Germanism are anything but 
boomerangs, and when a British army can be retained in 
Russia. 

As a fraternal delegate Henderson said: 

It is time we cease to think and talk in ternis of propaganda, and 
begin to think and tajk in terms of constructive responsibility. There 
are three things I want to ask ypu to-do. First, to make up the 
leeway between the trades represented at the congress and the num- 
bers represented in the Labor Party. If wecan get the two and a half 
millions added to the three millions it would tell at the next general 
election. The next thing is greater cooperation between the Congress, 
through its. Parliamentary Committee, and the Labor. Party through 
its. executive, so that we can go to Geneva next February and ‘bring 
“together the most powerful international that has ever been created. 
Representation of the producers through the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, representation of the consumers through the Cooperative Inter- 
national, and representation of the citizens through. the Labor. Party 


—then we shall have a force standing for world peacé:such as we 
have never had before. 

Finally, I ask you to use all your influence, through both the indus- 
trial and political wings of the movement, to terminate the life of 
the present goverriment as speedily as you possibly can. I make that 
dpriind because the government are doing things without the mandate 
of the people, particularly with regard to Ireland and Russia, We 
ought to terminate the government's existence and have an appeal 
to the country on conditions much more normal than the. deceptive 
cenditions that prevailed last December. 


The first outstanding action of the conference was what 
amounted to a vote of censure (carried by a majority of 
10,000) of the Parliamentary Committee for refusing to call 
a special congress to decide what action, if any, should he 
raken because of conscription, Russian intervention, the block- 


ade and conscientious objectors. In moving the reference back 
of the Parliamentary Committee’s report Robert Smillie said: 


Personally I feel 
the confidence of th 
our blockade. 

i being starved to death. 
Pie Rene ae young and the aged could not be blamed. 


These were done to death by our blockade. I always have it in my 
mind that the time would come again when we shall have to meet 
the fathers and brothers of those people in the international move- 
ment; and that if the voice of British labor was silent on the question, 


e trade union movement. Take the question of 


we could hardly raise our eyes and look into the faces of those men — 


and shake them by the hand. ; 

The question of Russia was. surely of sufficient importance. It 
might be said that that was a political question with which trade 
unionists ought not to deal. ‘There 1s no greater labor question in 
the world than intervention in Russia. If the capitalists and capitalist 
governments—our own amongst them—manage to crush out the 
Socialist movement im Russia led by Lenine—which God forbid— 
and: begin to develop with cheap labor, as they intend to do, the 
enormous natural resources of. Russia, they will be able to flood 
our markets with cheap commodities, without having regard to the 
suffering that might be caused here: 

Although it was passed with little discussion, one of the 
most important resolutions of the week was that of the Ware- 
house and General Workers’ Union for the setting up of an 
industrial parliament of labor. The Parliamentary Commit- 
tee was instructed to prepare a scheme “ whereby the trade 
union movement in the future will, on all questions of national 
and international importance, adopt a common policy and 
speak with a united voice.” The grounds urged in support 
were the need for industrial adjustments on.a national basis; 
the coordination. of labor claims made-through: existing indus- 
trial councils; the prevention of overlapping and undercutting 
of demands and “ the desirability of reviewing the decisions of 
industrial councils, such as those that may aim at the ultimate 
establishment of compulsory arbitration and the riveting upon 
the nation of wide’ system of protective tariffs.” 

The second. victory for the miners came in the passage by 
am immense majority of a resolution reciting that the govern- 
ment had rejected the Sankey coal report and adopted in its 
place a “scheme of district trustification of the industry,” and 
pledging the congress to “ cooperate with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion to the fullest extent with a view. of compelling the gov- 
ernment to adopt the scheme of national ownership and com- 

rae As ot ae : 
mission ’ and, in the event of the government’s refusal, to 
convene a special congress. for the purpose of ‘deciding the 
form. of action to be taken.” 


The Plea of the Miners 


In uRcING the nationalization of the mines, and action by 
the congress to “‘ compel” the government, Smillie said: 


-At-cannot be said that the trade union movement has acted rashly 
on this question, Since 1882 the congress has passed forty-two -réso- 
lutions dealing with the general principle of nationalization—some- 
times a general collectivist. resolution - calling for nationalization 
sometimes a land nationalization resolution, and occasionally a mines 
nationalization tesolution. It is over twenty years since the congress 
affirmed the principle that. the mineral lying under the surface of the 


soil, which was not created-by man, ought to b 5 
e th 
state and not of individuals, Aone Bitlet. 


I want-our. fellow-workers to believe that we i 
be straight and honest with them, We do. net dese wee eo 
tion of the. mining -industry for ourselves ‘alone. There is nothin 
of ‘the syndicalist’ idea in our claim at the present time. The dee 
may come when the industries-of the country, mining and other,. may’ 


advance a step farther than we are askin “itl 
é ce : re at present. 
in our interest’ alone that we are * eestor 


ene ren asking for nationalization. 

€ miners were entitled to expect that’ if the . issio - 
mended nationalization the poner ineat pout carer ece geri 
The-miners were twice dissuaded by Frank Hodges and myself fon 
acting on their ballot vote and declaring a’ strike. They believed 
that the government would- carry out - what - they chouste was its 
pledge. The government and the press thought that when the ime 
minister made a: statement the matter was ended. Pak 


‘that the Parliamentary Committee does not have — 


i dreds of thousands of old men, women ~ 
WE a ip Whoever were ‘ie blame — 
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This question can only end with the nationalization of the mines. 
I. have no desire to have a strike in any industry. I hoped that 
common sense would secure justice for them, but while I hold that 
view I also realize that a time might arrive when it would be 
criminal for a labor leader to advise anything else than a strike. I 
have advised strikes when men ‘were being brutally treated by brutal 
employers. I would do the same again. The miners knew that a 
long stop of their industry would bring poverty and suffering to 
thousands of homes outside the mining industry. In view of that 
they felt it was their duty to carry with them, if they could, the 
whole trade union movement. If they have established the justice 


| and the necessity for the nationalization of the mines, they ask trade 
| ynionists not to leave the fight for it on the shoulders of the miners 


zlone. I have no doubt that, if the miners were of the mind to do it, 


| they could within a menth stop every mine in the country until the 
| tines were nctionalized. 


Theat would lead to the stoppage of the 
roilaays and all industries dependent on cozl. They did not want 
that. They believe that the thing ought tobe dene constitutionally, 
as it was called by the government. 


J. H. Thomas followed, and put his 450,000: railwaymen 


) behind the miners: 


I recognize the importance of output and the seriousness of the. 
( situation, but the country is not going to get output, and has no right 

to ask for output, if there are people whose contribution to output 
4 is nil, and who receive the maximum benefit from the output of other 


people. I congratulate the miners on the great service they have 


- rendered to the trade union movement by the conduct of their case 
) before the commission. 
' coming to the congress, because had they attempted to take action 


They have shown themselves statesmen in 


“Gr their own,” I should have been the first to condemn them. I 


i believe that state ownership of mines is interwoven with the pros- 


‘perity of the country, and because I believe that the country is greater 
than a section, greater than this movement, I second the resolution 


| wholeheartedly. 


A Lost Leader 


- Tue solitary delegate who opposed was Havelock Wilson, 
head of the Sailors and Firemen’s Union of 65,000 members.. 


He is pathetically ill with a trembling paralysis. After rising 


| to speak’ he had to sit down, and from his chair he continued 
his minority talk with humor and lucid statement. 
an admirably clear and resonant voice, with perfect enuncia- 


He has 


tion, a rhythm of tone and language, and all done naturally 
and without apparent effort at oratory. But in reality he is 
an artist, a-master of the spoken word. It was not from any 
lack-of respect for his great gifts, his former record as a labor 


| leader; his vigor, his courage, that the congress defeated him 


in his.candidacy for the new Parliamentary Committee and 


cheered loudly when his downfall was announced. The de- 
| féat and the demonstration were administered because. his 
| opinions are hostile to. the views of 90 per cent of the workers, 


because oi his attempts to split.labor, because of his associa- 
tion with wealthy men, because of his use of the anti-labor 


| press (such as the Morning Post), because of his employment 


of direct action against the workers in refusing to carry labor 


_ delegates to international gatherings. The enemies of British 


labor have found in Wilson one of their staunchest, boldest 
champicns. ‘To labor he seems a lost leader, with something 


' of the pathos and shame of Noah. I found myself saddened 


in this passing of the stricken, gallant, old man. I regretted 
that anyone rejoiced. No one seeing him will forget that 


; quivering, forespent figure. No one who heard him will ever 


forget the risé and fall of his voice, those unstrained intona- 
tions that went winged to the furthest gallery. 

“The state are not the proper people to manage industry,” 
he said. ‘Can you point to one single thing that it-has made 
a success of?” 

“The war,’ boomed a man, and the congress roared its 
delight. 

Tom Shaw put the mighty and conservative forces of cotton 
behind the miners, and William Brace, the miners’ M.P. of 
the right, followed him. Smillie then summed up:: 


i 


Mr. Thomas said, and Mr. Brace agreed with him, that the govern- 
ment’s reply is likely to be No. Their reply depends upon the deter- 
mination of this congress. If we approach the government in that 
spirit, telling them that we believe they are not going to move, they 
will not move. ‘That is not the way to move governments. Over 
5,000,000 members are represented at this congress. People say that 
those 5,000,000 have no right to dictate terms to the nation, but what 
do the 5,000,000 represent? They represent a-large part of the 
nation, and I want thé congress to pass this resolution with the deter- 
mination that the government must act and the government will act. 


A card vote was demanded, and resulted as follows: 


For nationalization. oes < sna olen auseen ee sured POROOe 
Against 77,000 
Of that 77,000, Havelock Wilson’s union includes 65,000. 


egorvrereeeepeoesnesaeereeee 


The “Direct Action’’ Issue 
Tue debate shifted to another footing when Tom Shaw, 
of the textile workers, moved for a declaration against “ indus- 
trial action in purely political matters.” He said; 

Every one in this country knows that so far as.the trade union 
movement is concerned there are two outstanding figures in the adye- 
cacy.of industrial action—Robert Smillie and Robert Williams. Their 
idea of industrial action is to create a revolution in this country, and. 
their idea of government is the soviet government system of Russia. 
We were told only yesterday that Lenine was the great teacher of 
the age. I say that Russia is not free—her people have no chance of 
determining their own destiny. I say she is not socialistic. If social- 
ism means anything, it means the nationalization’ of the means of 
production, distribution, and. exchange, and their administration by 
the whole nation for the good of the whole nation.: :That condition 
of affairs does not obtain, and never has obtained, under the Lenine 
régime in-Russia. To: call it a. republic.is a misuse of terms. I 
cannot understand the mentality of any man or.woman in this’ con- 
‘gress who proclaims that state. of society a-republic in which the 
people are denied the right to decide their own destiny and are goy- 
erned literally at.the end of a rifle. 


Arthur Hayday; M.P., of the general ‘workers, seconded 
Shaw’s resolution. James H. Thomas, head of the: railway- 
men, rose to oppose the resolution, but he did it so skillfully 
that half of the newspapers next morning. said- he had favored 
it. It is not the least of- Mr. Thomas’s faculties—this of-walk- 
ing the tight-rope between respectability’and revolution. He 
desires to hold-public opinion and also his’ “ radical? rank 
and file, who are increasingly moved by- Cramp, Hodges, 
Smillie, guild ideas, the Central Labor College, and other in- 
fluences of the left. The’ vigor of. his personality and the 
volume of his voice disguise thé balancing which he has done 
for a year. Actually he saw and said that labor could not 
give up its strike weapon, but that the weapon was a dangerous 
double-blade for the wielder as well as the victim. 

Frank Hodges, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, fol- 
lowed, and held the tense interest of the delegates as he had 
done at Seuthport. Later in the sessions Clynes’ was to hold 
it. by the same power of reasoned statement—from the oppo- 
site angle. They are separated by a generation in years, and 
their addresses put the case for and against direct action for 
political ends more tellingly perhaps than ever before in the 
industrial debates that are stirring all England. Too signif- 
icant to be compressed into a conference report, they will be 
quoted at length in a later issue of the SuRVEY. 

After‘a brisk and brilliant debate, the previous question was 
put—which means “ passing the buck,” an evasion of the issue. 
The congress refused to decide against direct action.. If they 
had passed this resolution, it would have put them in this posi- 
tion: if they went to the Prime Minister, and he refused 
their request, they would then have been pledged not to exert 
the only pressuré immediately open to them. 

James H. Thomas, in moving the resolution on Russia and 
the military service acts, and, failing repeal.and withdrawal, 


the calling of a special congress to. decide what action shall 
be taken, said: 
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The unfortunate thing in discussing Russia is that those who 
demand some clear statement of policy or who protest against men 
being conscripted for one purpose and used for another, are invari- 
ably met, not with a statement of the case, not with a defence of 
policy, but the war-cry that they are sympathetic to Bolshevist rule. 
{ will only answer that by saying that, so far as this congress and 
the labor movement are concerned, we refuse to give the right to 
any government in any country to interfere, to dictate, or attempt to 
mould that policy which must be’ the duty of the people themselves. 


Smillie, Thcmas and Clynes 
SMILLIE supported the resolution, saying: 


_It was put by Mr. Shaw that all our efforts in the direction of 
direct action were for the purpose of endeavoring to bring about a 
revolution. Personally I give that the lie direct. I am prepared to 
accept that sort of thing from dukes and capitalists, and capitalist 
‘newspapers, but it is too mean, too contemptible, for one comrade to 
say of another. We have been charged also with conspiracy and 
sedition. Any man who at all times keeps before his eyes the suffer- 
ings of his class, and recognizes that capitalism is the cause of that 
suffering, will always be charged with trying to foment revolution. 

I have for thirty years preached the necessity of an industrial 
revolution in this country, and I will go on preaching that, so long 
as my life continues. Life at the present time, and in the past, has 
not been worth having, and it is our business to advocate an indus- 
trial revolution. JI do not desire to see an armed or a bloody revo- 
lution. I am an evolutionary revolutionist. 


Tom Shaw himself followed in support: 


On the vital issue there is no differénce of opinion. Not a man 
in this congress believes in intervention in Russia. We should not 
shed one drop of British blood on an internal Russian quarrel. Con- 
scription is bad in essence, and is not to be tolerated in peace. I 
shall welcome the time when we come to grips with the question 
whether or not the working people shall adopt direct action. Mr. 
Smillie will find that I am as keenly with the majority as he can be. 


Then it was that Clynes answered in a speech, so clear, 
reasoned and moving, that the congress responded in round 
after round of applause. It was entitled to the same respect 
and received it, as the statement of the new order by Smillie 
and Hodges. No other man in the British labor movement 
is comparable to these three in reaching the mind and heart 
of a multitude with the memories and traditions, the hope 
and aspirations of their group inheritance, projected in wide 
survey and touched by personal suffering. 

_ The resolution was carried with only two voices raised in 
protest. 

“The most important trades union congress in the history 
of the British labor movement ” came to an end with a debate 
on the question of Ireland. The question was raised on the 
following special resolution, moved by J. H. Thomas: 


This congress views with alarm the grave situation in Ireland, 
where every demand of the people for freedom is met by military 
rule. The congress once again reaffirms its belief that the only solu- 
tion is self-determination, and calls upon the government to substitute 
military rule by self-determination as the real means whereby the 
Irish people can work out their own emancipation. This congress 
expresses its profound sympathy with our Irish brethren in their 
hour of repression. 


With the new Parliamentary Committee inclining toward 
the earlier conception of the function of a trade union move- 
ment, the fighting policy (labor is nothing if it is not militant) 
clearly depends for its dynamic and its direction.on the chair- 
man. J. H. Thomas was elected chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee and therefore chairman of next year’s congress, 
and of any special congress. [Since this article was written 
the strike of the railwaymen has made him also the central 
figure of another swift industrial crisis.] His summing up 
of the congress is of importance because it reveals what he 
considers the mandate given to him, and shows in what direc- 
tion he will exercise his leadership. He says: 


The congress felt that after the appointment of a royal commission 
to consider and report on this matter (the mines) the government 
were morally bound to accept the findings of the commission. There 


can be no doubt that the workers are behind the miners in the demand 


for nationalization, not, let it be i Ble: bere Rass, oe 
i r ut on ‘ 

to accrue to the miners as miners, | Pgpictorsngsone 

i f interest and benefit to the ' 

sounder ground of a proposition 0 } ee 
inci t that no section of the state 

as a whole. The principle was clearly put that of th 

is greater than the state as a whole, and it is in that spirit tnat the 


proposal was carried. 


Considerable confusion exists with regard to the vote on direct 


action. ‘There was no vote for one simple reason, that the wording 
of the resolution submitted could have been construed as giving away 
the right to strike under any circumstances. ; 

On conscription there is only one thing to say — we secre 
in crushing German militarism and we. were told that ee 
other advantages would be a reduction on military expen hae is 
year’s budget gives the answer, and the fact that the number o me 
~_volunteers — in the army today is greater than the pre-war stan 
ard is sufficient comment an the situation. 

In short, the labour movement, through its congress at Glasgow, 
is not only alive to where we are drifting, but intends to play its 
part to save the country from ruin. a 

Inside the Parliamentary Committee, in these years of crisis, 
Thomas has unflinchingly given his vote to the side of interna- 
tionalism. This coming year, therefore, the Parliamentary 


Committee can be counted on for five things: 
1. To work in closer harmony with the executive of the labor party. 
2. To cooperate in the labor and Socialist international. 
3. To stiffen up and strengthen the National Industrial Council. 


4. To get a move on the Parliamentary Committee in general 
business. Thomas is a hustler in execution when he receives a 
mandate. 

5. To watch carefully the currents running through the rank and 
le, and not seek merely to suppress them. 


Shadows Cast Before 


Ir 1s probable that we shall see either a general election or a 
special congress within the next few months. Such a special 
congress might well force a genera! election. The congress will 
deal with a “‘ burning issue,” not with the abstract question 
of direct action. It would prefer a general election to a gen- 
eral strike. It is not ready to substitute the congress for parlia- 
ment: But it showed at Glasgow that it is determined to have 
a representative parliament and a democratic government. 
Anyone reading this report of Congress would gather that 
Smillie, with the organized power of the miners back of him, 
was the chief figure of the congress. He was. He had so 
carried the congress in his stride that the 847 other delegates 
could do no less in their British self-respect than assert that 
they, too, were among those present, and defeat the miners’ 


candidates for the Parliamentary Committee, and reelect most « 


of the group they had just censured. It was either that or 
make him the lone leader of all labor. This is something they 
have never done for any man. 


The Glasgow Herald (an anti-Smillie paper) said on Sep- 
tember 12: “Events have conclusively shown that Mr. 
Smillie is the dominating personality of the congress.” The 
New Statesman of September 13 said: 


However wrong his methods may be, the indisputable fact re- 
mains that Mr. Smillie has dune more than all the parliamentary 
labor leaders put together to make a continuance of Mr. Churchill’s 
Russian adventure impossible, Without him and his direct actionist 
friends It 18s, to say the least, doubtful whether the labor view on 
this vital question would have obtained any hearing at all. There i 
surely something there to be remedied. ; oie 


Alexander M. Thompson, the labor writer of the Daily 
Mail, says of the vote for nationalization: ; 


That is the net result of one strong 
tenacity to one fixed and unalterable idea. 
to the fight on which he has entered, Mr. § 
congress, is the nationalization of the min 
advocacy of that end carried the assembly like a rushing mountain 
torrent. It was a speech of great eloquence, evidently intense feeli 
and persuasive discretion. The result of the vote was n ; es ibe 
but Mr. Smillie’s oratory made assurance doubly sure oT ae 
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determined man’s grim 
The only possible end 
millie solemnly told the 
es, and his impassioned 
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OME thirty miles northeast of Bagdad is a British 
encampment, under the Mesopotamian Expedition- 
ary Force but unique in that it shelters neither a 
field army nor an occupation force. It is known as 
the Marshall’s Bridge Refugee 
Camps, and it has protected 
for more than seven months 
fully forty-five thousand Arme- 
nian and Assyrian refugees from 
Asia Minor and _ northwest 
Persia. When the future of 
these smaller nationalities is de- 
cided upon, the military will 
assist the repatriation of the 
refugees and leave them, under 
the direction of organized re- 
vief workers, to rehabilitate their fields and villages. 

| The site chosen by the Expeditionary Force when it was 
tonfronted by the unexpected task of caring for this army of 
iwar sufferers is the point at which the military railway, now 
onstructed to the Persian frontier, carries a wooden trestle 
ridge across the Diyala river, a Tigris tributary from the 
jnountains of Kurdestan. Here the loop of the river cuts off a 
‘ongue of barren land on its higher western bank from the 
Groves of willow, palm and orange in its well-watered flats, 
jand the camps break the monotony of the desert. 

| In August 1918, a station tent was pitched to mark a new 
stop on the military line, and Marshall’s Bridge was added to 
the railway schedule. Colonel and his staff arrived soon 
after. Following the hurried preparation of several camp 
sites and temporary shelters, daily trains from the ever-advan- 
cing rail head brought the weaker ones among the refugees on 
the last stage of their journey, and by early September the 
icamps were in efficient activity. 

_ In the latter month, by the, courtesy of the authorities, I 
made my first visit to Marshall’s Bridge and watched the 
classification and care of trainload after trainload of refugees 
arriving in greater number than four thousand weekly. Every 
day was repeating the previous day’s experience, and a brief 
description of my first sight of the refugees, as they left the 
railway trucks, would be typical of the arrival of each train 
with its strange human freight. 

For a moment, as though dazed by their first rail journey, 
the refugees looked about bewildered; then a throng of women, 
many of them hugging puny babies in wrappings of bright- 
colored rags, decrepit old men, girls and boys too young or 
weak to drive the pack-asses for the last stage of their wander- 
ings, moved slowly toward the registration tents. In the glare 
of the afternoon sun they knelt by caldrons of water and 
dashed it on their flushed faces; women drank it from 
trembling hands and bore it to parched little lips in the hollow 
of their palms. One rose to go. The toddling youngster by 
her side criéd piteously, took a few feeble steps, fainted, and 
was dragged a limp weight in the strong grasp of the mother’s 
hand. ‘There was one more stretcher case, and a frantic 
mother parted for a time from her child; how could she know 


At the Gates ot Bagdad 


ow Tommy Turned Relief Workerinthe Land of Haroun-al-Rashid 
By Leland Rex Robinson 
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that Kurdish sword, or Turkish bullet did not still lurk for 
dragging steps, or that the British would not kill her baby as 
the Turks had threatened? 

For two hours, in single file, the line formed from the wait- 
ing groups outside and passed through the registration tents. On 
the one side Captain , of the intelligence service, scanned 
faces to detect Turkish spies, and on the other Chaldean inter- 
preters gave out serially numbered identification discs. In an- 
other hour the sick requiring, immediate treatment were in the 
emergency hospital, and those suffering from infectious dis- 
eases were carefully segregated. ‘The others had been led to 
the area of the reception tents, where they were fed from pots 
of boiling stew and, for two days of undisturbed rest, allowed 
to acquaint themselves with their strange environment. As 
on every other day room had been made for these newcomers 
by evacuating earlier groups from the reception camp to their 
permanent tent sections, after the kerosene bath and the steam- 
ing of each one’s clothes had killed all parasites. 

So large were these assignments to permanent camp sections 
that week by week new stretches of the desert glistened in 
canvas. [wo months after the erection of the-first shelter 
you might have hopped into one of those circular Arab boats, 
made of palm branches and bitumen, and rotated idly down 
stream for three miles, yet within the limits of the camp. 

From the distance there is little to distinguish this city of 
refugees from an army camp. So large a military personnel 
was diverted to its organization and supervision ‘in the closing 
weeks of the Mesopotamia campaign that it may fairly lay 
claim to the name. Platoons of Indian cavalry, assigned to 
guard, bivouac on its outskirts. The old familiar Union 
Jack and Red Cross flags mark three hospitals of the Indian 
and British armies; the bugle sounds reveille in the camp of 
the Devonshires ; airplanes from a nearby aviation station circle 
above it; military supply trains leave army rations for its 
dumps. 


The Remains of an Empire 


For here there is no living from the land. Through 
mismanagement characteristically Turkish, and therefote 
thorough, the fertility of a terrain once the world’s granary, 
coaxed into harvests by intricate irrigation, has been allowed 
to disappear. Only the narrowest belts of river bank are 
watered by goat-skin bags, for the cost in animal power of 
drawing river water up high banks over wooden spools is pro- 
hibitive except for the tiniest spillways. Where the river has 
tended to spread its life-giving flow, the Arab fellah, more 
ignorant than malicious, has often used his spade to distribute 
the water into a wasteful flood. This is the country from 
which ancient empires drew their armies of sturdy peasantry; 
yet from the mountain barriers of the Persian frontier, whose 
snowy summits can be dimly seen on the clearest days, to the 
skyline of palm and minaret which mark, from afar, the 
traveler’s approach to ‘“‘ Bagdad the glorious,” there is now 
scarcely a patch of barley, maize, or wheat save by the river’s 

side, or a tree save in the environs of mud-walled villages. 
Only a part of the requisites of the camps can be locally 
13 
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NEW ARRIVALS 


On the way to the registration tents at 
Marshall’s Bridge 


produced. Canned meats, tins of “‘ bully beef,” are Australia’s 
contribution, or the mother country’s, and at no time has 
wheat production been so plentiful that the crude flour re- 
quired for so large a camp was not a severe draft on the 
army rations. Poplar poles can be bought from the Arabs, 
and local produce officers in nearby military posts supply palm 
leaf matting and palm branch crosspieces. But construction 
posts, like railway ties, must come from India. Each one of 
the hundreds of sizable field tents used for sheltering the 
refugees meant one less for the Mesopotamian campaign and 
further calls from overseas. Indeed, there were times when 
such tents could not be spared, and exhausted people were 
left exposed to the sun—with but three poles and a couple of 
worn army blankets to protect each family. Even so common 
a commodity as the gasoline tin (which, by-the-way, shares 
with the Ford van the credit of “‘ winning the war in Mesopo- 
tamia”’) must be brought from afar. 

This is to say nothing of needs of sanitation among people 
frankly unaccustomed to social cleanliness. Such problems 
lend an easy solution in army camps, but not all the efforts of 
the Ceylon Sanitary Corps and the medical staffs could save 
us from the menace of an epidemic when train after train 
hurled its human car loads at overworked officers and men. 


There was no one to blame in the matter. People had been 
dying by the roadside in their dazed tramp across the Per- 
sian passes. Unbidden, almost unexpected, they had come, 
over forty thousand strong, but could not be barred back te 
their gutted villages and ruined vineyards in Asia Minor or 
northwest Persia. The British military posts on the Persian 
highway between Hamadan and Khanikin were not estab- 
lished to meet the road needs of such an exodus as this, and 


_ we are beginning to live again.” 


there was no manna in the wilderness. The refugees must be: 
sent from those not at all to those but little prepared for them 
yet detailed to a soldier’s effort in their behalf. 
Day by day the news was flashed from road station to |p) 
road station on the British line of communications between |i 
Persian outposts; day by. day the signals tent of the refugee 
‘amps ticked its message of new arrivals at the rail head 12 
armies of ragged, helpless sick. We had followed the prog= [f! 
ress of these scattered bands from afar, but preparations were | 
often incomplete at first—it is not child’s play to organize {fl 
quickly the labor force of refugees demoralized by weeks of 1 
flight. 
Detailed to Refugee Camrs { 
Tue military have done heroically and well at Marshall’s" 
Bridge. It was not long before each camp section was sup> 
plied with chlorinated water in iron tanks, and force pumps. 
and hydrants supplanted Tommy-policed labor gangs who ha ; 
passed buckets up the river banks. During a brief lull in th 
daily arrivals the open burning piles were scrapped, and ther 
were substituted closed brick ovens for incinerating refuses 
Like Topsy, perhaps, this surprising city in the wildernes 
‘only jis’ growed,” but it grew according to plans de 
veloped with military precision and carried out under th 
direction of military men. 
The three hospitals, for instance, could never have been 
organized by. civilian agencies. Each one has nearly a hal 
thousand beds, laboratory, complete medical equipment, a sta 
of army physicians, nurses and orderlies, and a first-aid service 
reaching every camp section through special medical tents; [@ 
These hospitals were part of the fighting force, and every tent 
had its place on the pitching map. As units they moved from i 
field or base to the refugee camps; the iron cots held other fy 
sufferers than sick Tommies or wounded Turkish prisoners. fi! 
One cannot pay too high a tribute to those few British sis- 
ters who, without interpreters or sufficient orderlies, or an 
equipment in any way adequate for the need, changed night 
into day in nursing the sick. : 
The forced marching had done them to death. At first 
more than half of the dysentery cases among the refugees werd 
lost. Never, in those early days, did I pass through a ward 
without seeing several empty beds, not because there were not 
scores of unadmitted sick but because the hand vf death had 
daily touched the sufferers. Vitality was so low that life [i 
shrivelled like cobwebs in a candle flicker, and the soil of the 
unnamed burying ground was always freshly turned. “It 
was a hideous dream when I first came,” I overheard one 
sister say, ‘“but now, thank God, we’ve the upper hand, and ; 
by 
ate Bae OY, es eee soldiers who fought with Maude 
nshend, ai ave carried General Marshall’s cam- 
paign to its victorious issue, were quite as keen to give the 
Turk a taste of British valor as their brothers in France. De- 
tailing to the refugee camps was an exile from much the. 
a ihe 2 Laser pee borne and well employed. | 
Pe eh eet: es ie be ee by every detailed 
we Bee yeas is ace? From the vineyards 
of Uminiane home of the tee ee ee i oe 
of Turkish Kurdestan, home of ay ‘Ne Has e Ee 
: } storian Assyrians, it is 
a far call to the beating sun of Mesopotamia, 
i: ee ae ue oe bale ee 
Beis he at whose patriarchate was long 
ease i ae nS spread the Nestorian faith to 
, a band of refugees, 


. : t 
so near their ancient seat. oe ee 


When Haroun-al-Rashid ruled 


he City of a Thousand Nights there were, in the main, 
jordial relations between this vigorous Christian cult and the 


tent from the Assyrians who so long struggled with Babylon 
lr mastery. Later, under the Mongols, until the time of 
}imur, the Christians enjoyed comparative security. Their 
urch slowly succumbed to later prosecution of Tartars and 
Moslems, and the attacks of the Roman church, and by the 
‘eventeenth century the patriarch resided in an almost. in- 
ccessible valley near the borders of Persia, the remainder of 
lis scattered flock peopling the wild mountains of Kurdestan 
ind parts of Armenia. “ The Assyrians” they have come to 
e known—partly as a modern designation of their religious 
nity—but no one who has scanned the faces of the “ Assyr- 
fan’ ’ refugees and glanced, as well, at the chiselled profiles of 
‘Assyrian conquerors in the stone patches of the buried palace 
}f Sennacherib, can doubt that the name is more than 
icclesiastical, 

There is at Marshall’s Bridge a group of tents on the 'river 
jank, and somewhat apart from the main sections of the 
samps, where Mar Shimmon tarries, the Assyrian patriarch, 
in exile with his people. About him are the chieftains of his 
\victed mountain tribes and priests in their frayed cannon- 
keals. The patriarch, “ Prince Peter,” to interpret his name 
Miterally, before the war combined political with ecclesiastical 
vuthority and was answerable to the Turks for the Nestorian 
fnillet of the empire. For these mountain ranges of southern 
lind southeastern Anatolia in Asia Minor have always been 
e home of fugitives from the southern plains, victims of re- 
seated invasions,: yet themselves never completely subdued by 
he Turks. Many Nestorians had brought the soil of their 
valleys to the high slopes on which they dwell and built ter- 
vaced garden plots in mountain crags. In semi-independence, 
ind cherishing the traditions of their church, they have 
aintained a nominal allegiance to their -religious chief in a 
anity less racial than ecclesiastical. In his patriarchal seat the 
ate Mar Shimmon hospitably received each- traveler and set- 
pled the disputes of his people with an almost feudal justice. 

» Occasionally fraternizing, often skirmishing with Kurdish 
iribes, nothing but their courage has saved them from com- 
blete annihilation. ‘Though their resources were pinched by 


J 


faith but a meaningless formula, a blind reverence for ancient 
religious books handed down for untold generations, they 
night say in the words of that canny Frenchman Siéyés, “‘ We 
nave. lived ;” they have lived, but little, more. 

After the declaration of the Holy War (with which Tur- 
key aligned herself with the Central Empires) it was -no 
origer possible for them to live; and Mar Shimmon and his 
‘mountain chieftains, early in 1916, led them to the fertile 
\Urumiah plain in the northwest of Persia. There, despite a 
jcertain lawlessness on the part of the refugees and their Mos- 
‘lem neighbors, the Russian military maintained the peace, and 
these mountain peoples lived by the help of: their fellow 
Assyrians of the plains, and under. the wise guidance of their 
patriarch, the American missionaries and the Russian officers. 
United with them in self-defense, and later in further flight, 
were Armenians who had earlier fled from the Van district 
of Asia Minor. 


—— 


The Disintegration of Persia 


sian grip in western Persia: 
' 


In March 1918 Mar Shimmon 
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tonstant depredationg, their churches in ruins, their one-time. 


Ir was in the following year that bolshevism loosed the Rus- 


PRECIOUS FREIGHT 


Thousands of them were brought to the camp 
im trucks such as ths 


was treacherously killed by a Kurdish chief in a pretended 


peace parley. Until late July of last year ‘the Armenian and 


Assyrian Christians held their own, alone, in dogged resist- 
ance to overwhelming numbers of Moslems. The Allies 
should not depreciate the efforts of these hardy fighters who 
defeated the Turks and Kurds in over fourteen engagements 
and held them at bay while Ottoman-led forces invested Ta- 
briz. But the looked-for reinforcements of men, money, 
ammunition, never came from the Allied headquarters in the 
Russian Caucasus. ‘The inevitable break-up followed with 
meager warning; the garrisons of Armenian bands and moun- 
tain tribesmen left their posts, and over seventy thousand 
people moved towards Hamadan in flight. 

The strong made the vanguard; the weak, the unarmed, 
suffered in consequence of their provocation of Persian vil- 
lagers, and the pressure of Turkish and .Kurdish bands. 
Probably twenty-five thousand were killed, lost or captured. 
The roads, first strewn with household articles and food 
thrown away inthe frantic effort to save life, were later 
strewn with bodies of the dead and dying. Babes were left 
under rocks and in the shelter of bushes; orphaned children 
wandered alone towards the mountains and were seen no 
more. What the sword spared, disease and famine took. 

“If we reach Hamadan,” they thought, “the British will 
help us.” Indeed there had been proof enough of British 
friendliness on the flight. A -doughty band of territorials, 
scarcely more than a dozen in number, with a single machine 
gun had sheared down hundreds of pursuers. 

But when these stricken people threw themselves upon the 
mercy of the British in Hamadan the city had just passed 
through a famine widespread in Persia in the winter of 1917- 
18, and the addition of an extra forty thousand sadly compro- 


ee || 
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mised the military plans for local food control. Suddenly add 
to any hungry city-100 per cent more people, and these in dis- 
ease, filth, and raggedness, and what alimentation would not 
be taxed? In Hamadan, moreover, the organization of food 
control had been only recently initiated by the British and 
was therefore rudimentary. 

The military grain reserves were sacrificed, and over one 
hundred and fifty tons of wheat were doled out to the vil- 
lages near by where the refugees were. For a week the mili- 
tary supplies officer scarcely touched his pillow; his two heavy 
lorries ran day and night, carrying vegetables from the native 
bazaars. The rise in the Persian currency had not held the 
soaring price levels; scarcity of money, and cost, combined 
‘with a ghastly shortage of food, compelled the British to 
hurry their unexpected guests towards the better-stocked low- 
lands. 

Between Hamadan and the Mesopotamian railhead the 
British have completéd a motor road to connect, at the former 
place, with the Russian-built route to Kasvin and Resht on 
the Caspian. Whole Persian villages are employed to repair 
and construct stretches of the road near by, and frequent 
marching posts and rest camps mark the headquarters: of 
motor transport companies, road engineers and casualty 
stations. Disarmed, but guarded by British soldiers, the refu- 
gees traveled this ancient route, the highway between Ecba- 
tana and Babylon. From post to post their sick were treated, 
and they were fed with such supplies as the ruined villages and 
baré fields could provide; they knelt to drink from the great 


poy “ARMY” FROM THE ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE 
AT MARSHALL'S BRIDGE 


spring that breaks from the foot of Bisitun Rock, on whose 
face the passerby can still read the boast of Darius cut in the 
shaded cliff and see a row of captive kings immortalized in 
stone. From the Persian mountains to the borders of Mesopo- 
tamia they wandered down Paitak pass to the river plains, 
tracing in part the route by which conquerors from Persia 
once reached the empires of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Heavily laden pack-mules and asses were driven by men and 
boys; sickly women were carried by returning British lorries, 


fl 


were placed in freight cars at the 


ild 
and women and children see and cartied tothe Marshall 


frst station of the military | 


Bridge camps. 
Here families were parted, but never for long. Perha 


the mother and smaller children had been received, numbere 
mined before the father and his sons drove their do 
received receipts for their animal 
and, bent under bulky loads of cooking pots and bedding, 
trudged to the registration tents. Or, perhaps, the earlier) : 
arrivals had been bathed, their clothing disinfected, and their: 
assignments made to some tent in an Armenian or Assyrian} 
section before the men brought up what was left of worldly 
goods in their ragged packs and received similar treatment. 
Captain ————, of the political commissioner’s office, Bag 
dad, had been detailed to classify refugees by village, tribe, , 
family, occupation and camp section; and the job of grouping 
together refugees of the same tribe or village and of sop 
assimilating new arrivals with the help of the headmen of 
each section is easy enough for the Military Intelligence, 


and exa 
keys into the enclosures, 


The Government They Like 
Ir 1s worth repeating that. the military have shown 
extraordinary skill in groping with and surmounting unex- : 
pected difficulties. No private agency could possibly havi 
succeeded as well. We must admit grave errors in judgment | 
at times, but in the same breath we must say that Marshall’s | 
Bridge is an inspiring, almost unique, example of the service 
that the military can render when its power is wholeheartedl 
devoted to social service. That modern armies, in warfare 
as in occupation, are more than mere conquering forces—_ 
rather, at times, men massed for service—the British in Meso- 
potamia have often demtonstrated. What sanitary measures 
were undertaken in self-protection were supplemented by 
others for the welfare of the people; what steps were taken 
to increase production for the feeding of the armies from 
the occupied territory were supplemented by efforts to better 
the lot of the Arab cultivator. ; 
When General Marshall made his first public appeal in 
captured Mosul he referred to’the city as “the dirtiest place 
I have ever seen.” He warned the people that if they did not 
undertake an immediate house-cleaning the military would. 
As a matter of fact both did. This is community service 
with a vim. : 
I recall,.in September of last year, af occasion on which 
prominent sheiks of Mesopotamia were entertained in Bag- 
dad by General Marshall. They sped up the Tigris in flying 
boats, and soared over mosques in military biplanes. It is 
wholesome to let such people glimpse the ruler’s power, but) 
this is not all. The political officer of each district presented 
his guests to the commander-in-chief in a grove of gaily 
festooned date palms, and General Marshall promised them 
schools, roads, credit, sound government, religious protection, 
and, gift of all gifts, the blessed water. That these were 
not vain promises the Arabs well know. The riversin tribes | 
and the sheiks of the desert outposts, who have experienced 
the inefficiency of Turkish governors, are in position to appre- 
ciate the forward strides made by British administrators. And 
they do appreciate. To the majority of Arabs the British are. 
liberators. It was not altogether a blind impulse that made 
a Bagdad urchin, on the day of the announcement of the. 
Turkish armistice, hail my carriage to a standstill, leap to 
the driver's seat, and furiously wave a Union Jack, ‘‘ Where 
will you live when you are a man?”’, I asked a little Turk 
who serves in the American consulate of Bagdad. ‘In 
Smyrna, or perhaps in Constantinople?” His answer was 


i} 


earnest and quick. ‘No! I want to be under the ‘Great 
Government’ (England).”' But it must be admitted, as has 
already been suggested, that Tommy is not always an enthu- 
siastic relief worker. The same might be said of officers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned. 

_ The military method is regimentation, but it is hard to 
regiment mountaineers who, as they have successfully con- 
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other for the Assyrian children, with separate tents for boys 
and girls, The fathering of destitute “kids” is the last 
duty these sun-burnt Devons would have expected. Some- 
how, Tommy cannot resist the appeal of a winsome little 
face; it carries him “ back to blighty.” ‘When I go home,” 
said one of the “ orphan squad,” “ I’m going to take the ugliest 
one to the wife, for they say as ’ow beauty is only skin deep.” 


QUILTERS AT WORK IN THE ARMENIAN INDUSTRIES AT’ MARSHALL’S BRIDGE 


tested Turkish rule, have also little felt the civilizing forces 
of contact with the world. Their life_of hardy independence 
| little fitted them for a military camp, but it was chiefly these 
| mountaineers who survived the terrors of the march. It may 
be said, for instance, of their soldiers that what they gain 
in exceptional courage in hand to hand encounter they lose 
in the lack of disciplined decision. Before this last flight 
from Urumiah a brilliant victory was often sacrificed by the 


failure of their own officers to control their men in pressing 
home the advantage. 


Certainly it is true that the camp regulations are not oner- 
ous. That every able-bodied man in Marshall’s Bridge, who 
is not given an exemption slip in the daily “sick parade,” 
should contribute his labor is axiomatic. One commanding 
officer, on a tour of inspection, wa8 quite right when he 


remarked that ‘“‘ Moses probably never paid the children of | 


Israel for keeping their own camp clean in their, wait for the 
Promised Land.” But the typical refugee has not much 
imagination, and he cannot see what immediate advantage 
comes to him from carrying loads of sand to the road embank- 
ment, or erecting barbed wire fences about a supplies dump. 
Furthermore, he is unaccustomed to supervised labor; he 
finds it galling to be paraded to the dump for roll-call and 
tools at an early morning hour, marched off in gangs under 
soldier foremen, and kept at a steady task for the daily werk 
period. It is difficult to say who is the more vexed, super- 
visor or supervised. ‘Tommy is the more irascible. The 
half rupee daily payment is in addition to entire care, and, 
because unearned, it was at first refused; but now it is given 


as a stimulus to work, and a fund for saving, and the pur- 


chase of food and simple necessaries in the refugee-run bazaar, 

Children are more amenable. Many lives were saved by 
the vigorous work of little sweepers, The most contented 
Britishers are probably Lieutenant + and his “ orphan 
squad.” The “orphanage” is a group of tents in a fenced 
enclosure, with two sections—one for the Armenian, the 


Tommy works overtime in the “orphanage.” When the 
daily duties of mess, tent, clothing, registration and sanitary 
supervision are done, there are embryo warriors to train into 
a stave-equipped army. ‘There are two “armies” in fact, 
the Armenian and the Assyrian, and each strives for superior- 
ity in the tiny school established in the orphanage as a training 
squad in citizenship. . 

A word should be said about the American work, especially 
in mention of the employment which it has offered refugee 
women. In response to an invitation from the civil commis- 
sioner of Mesopotamia, several workers of the American 
Persian Relief Commission remained in Bagdad to. aid the 
authorities of the camps. To the original group of Ameri- 
cans in this service were later added several missionaries of 
the Presbyterian and American boards. ‘Their knowledge 
of the languages and peoples enabled them to render yeoman 
service as intermediaries between British officers and refugees 
under their charge. It is impossible to say how much ill- 
will was avoided by their good offices, and how much the 
general efficiency has been increased by their sympathetic 
explanation of the need of that very military regime against 
which, on more than one occasion, the resentment of the 
refugees has been aroused. As advisers of those in especial 
distress they have transmitted funds to refugees from friends. 
in America and sent cables to distant relatives. 


Relief Workshops 


THE best method of fighting discontent is the provision of 
remunerative work. For this reason the Americans have 
provided work. Shacks of poles and palm-leaf matting, cos- 
nected tents for sewing women and bamboo tables for weol 
washing mark the industrial work of the American unit, 
Only a small number of men are employed, for the heavier 
work, but in the time of its highest development the spinning 
industry kept nearly three thousand women busy in pieces 
[Continued on page 48} 


COM 


THE PRESIDENT’S LABOR CONFERENCE 
A Rs men and women—at the present time only one 


woman has been designated—who will meet at the 

President’s invitation on October 6 to counsel concern- 
ing industrial relations face a situation on which no other group 
have been able to offer advice acceptable to the majority of 
their countrymen. 


have been Cevicens Already the nominees of the President in 1 
behalf of the public and the representatives of labor have been — 


named. Mr. Wilson’s nominations for spokesmen for the pub-~ 
lic follow: 


Industries Board; 
Rosert S. BrookiNnes, of St. Louis, former chairman of the price- 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board, a banker and a direc- 


i 
BERNARD M. Barucu, of New York, former chairman of the War } 


tor of the Carnegie Institute and of the Carnegie Peace Foundation; 
JoHN D. RocKEFELLER, JR., who as the dominant factor in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company has shown during the past five years 


an active interest in industrial relations; i 
Jupce Evsert H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the : 
United States Steel Corporation, which is now fighting a nation-wide 


Three kindred attempts have been made during the past 
two decades. During President McKinley’s first administra- 
tion, a commiss:on consisting of five senators, five representa- 
tives and nine citizens appointed by the President investi- 
gated and suggested legislation on industrial conditions. “Uhe 


report of that commission was published in nineteen vol- 
umes. It was a bulky contribution to the literature of the 
subject, but cannot be said to have changed the drift of 
industrial development in the United States. 

The next important essay in this field was the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations. This was authorized 
under President Taft, but the members of the commission 
were finally appointed by President Wilson. This body con- 
tributed less to the literature of the field than to public dis- 
cussion. It signally aroused the country to the fact of an 
industrial cleavage. It was unable to bring in a genuinely 
majority report, however, and the findings of the various 
minorities were approved only by the.constituencies for which 

each group spoke. In this commission the chairman, Frank 

P. Walsh, and Prof. John R. Commons led two of the diver- 

gent wings. The administration did not make the commission’s 
_ recommendations the basis of a legislative program. 

The War Labor Board, commonly known as the Taft- 
Walsh Board, achieved a much greater practical success. “The 
War Labor Board was, albeit, a war expedient. Its task was 
to apply a body of agreed principles. These principles were, 
however, accepted by employers and workpeople only for the 
period of the war. National necessity for war production gave 
a sanction to the decrees of the Taft-Walsh Board, which it 
would be difficult to find in ordinary times. In the midst of 
an international war domestic quarrels must be retired. Con- 
sequently no succeeding body can hope perhaps for the same 
measure of common support as that accorded the arbitrators of 
industry during the recent period of struggle. 

The conference which assembles next Monday at Washing- 
ton will be more closely analogous to the War Labor Board 
and to the conference which preceded it than to either of the 
two commissions on industrial relations. Like the War Labor 
Board those chosen to advise with the President on the basis of 
a present industrial peace will attempt to agree upon a set 
of rules immediately applicable. 


The Public’s Representatives 


To the President’s conference representatives of the public, 
of organized business, of agriculture and of organized labor 
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strike for collective bargaining; 
Cuares D. ELtot, President-Emeritus of Harvard University; 
CHARLES Epwarp RUSSELL, former Socialist candidate for gov- 
ernor of New York, but now a self-impelled exile from the Socialist © 
Party on account of its attitude toward the war; member of a war 
mission to Russia; ; 


JOHN Sparco, also a former Socialist Party leader, and an Ameri- 


can delegate to the International Socialist and Trades Union Con 
gress held at Copenhagen in 1910; a supporter of the war; : 


O. E. BrapFutTe, president of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; — 


Warp Burcess, a business man of Omaha, Nebraska; : 
FULLER R. CALLAWAY, of La Grange, Ga., a cotton manufacturer; 
THOMAS L. CHADBOURNE; of New York city; : 


CuHartes G. Dawes, of Chicago, a banker, controller of the cur- 
rency from 1897 to 1902 and general purchasing agent of the Ameri- 


can Expeditionary Forces; 


H. B. Enpicott, of Milton, Mass., a shoe manufacturer and a well — 


known arbitrator of labor troubles in Massachusetts; 


PauL L. Feiss, of Cleveland, a clothing manufacturer, and known 


for his interest in welfare work; 
EpwIN F. Gay, former dean of the Harvard University business 
school, now head of the New York Evening Post; one of the more 
important leaders brought out by war work at Washington; 
GeorGE R. JAMES, of Memphis, Tenn. 
THOMAS E Re of Chigsee, president of the Mineral Point Zone 
company and a director of the International Harvester Company: 
A. A. LANDON, of Buffalo: nee 


E. T. Merepirx, of Des Moines, Iowa, editor of Successful Farm- 


ing, and formerly senatorial and gubernatorial candidate in Iowa; 
GALvIN McNas, an attorney of San Francisco; 


L. D. Sweet, an agriculturist of Carbondale, Colorado; and 
Louis D. Tirus, an attorney of San Francisco. 


This group: representing the public interest in industrial 
relations is plainly various in its attitudes. 


conspicuous members. Neither of them is known to be favor- 
able to dealing directly with trades unions; both have been 
emphatically hostile thereto; although Mr. Rockefeller since 
the Colorado coal strike of 1913-1914 has not combatted or- 
ganization by the employes of corporations in which he is 
interested. The Rockefeller plan is regarded with distrust by 
organized labor. In any event, these two men have been 
spokesmen for the two largest employing corporations in the 
country, and the anomaly of appointing them as representa- 
tives of the public, or third party to industrial disputes, stands 
out like a sore thumb. It is quite possible, however fhe the 
President thus employed his nominations to make ante that 


2. 
. 
; 
3 


Sets So far as labor ~ 
polity is involved, Messrs. Rockefeller and Gary are its most _ 


‘the employer group would not be limited to industrial execu- 
tives but include men close to the sources of financial power 


The records and opinions of at least half of the public’s 
‘representatives are not generally known. With the exception 
jot Mr. Endicott almost none of them have been prominent in 
jindustrial relations. Mr. Feiss has been an exponent of 
factory welfare work but is not included in the great ma- 
(jority of the manufacturers of men’s clothing who have estab- 
jlished collective bargaining in that industry. None of the 
‘citizens who became conspicuous in the handling of indus- 
trial relations for the government during the war are included 
in the list nominated to speak for the public. None are identi- 
ified notably with any of the newer movements for joint gov- 
jernment in industry. Also, few of them are national leaders. 
‘The majority of them appear to be safe, conservative citizens, 
nown chiefly in their own communities. In a sense this may 
be the strength of the President’s nominees. ‘The public’s 
jrepresentatives must, of course, act for a citizenship which 
(hitherto has given scant attention to problems affecting indus- 
‘jtry. Being so much a part of the untroubled public, those 
called together to voice the will of that third party to all in- 
dustrial struggles may, therefore, conspicuously voice feelings 
dwhich public opinion will accept as its own and set out to 
Hratify. But in general this will be at sacrifice of such store 
Jof experience and craftsmanship as has been painfully’ wrought 
out in recent years. Brandeis, Grey, Mack, Thompson, 

Straus, Neill, Walsh, Commons, Ripley, Seager, Macy, Bing 
'—we are not without men of caliber. The President has not 
Icalled them to Washington. 


{ The Labor Group 


_ Fifteen representatives of organized labor ~have been 
idesignated by the American Federation of Labor to present the 
} case of the workers. Nine of them are members of the execu- 
)tive council of the A. F. of L.; only two members of the execu- 


66 VER the well-nigh countless graves of Europe the grass is growing. 
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tive council were not appointed. Those not appointed are 
James Duncan, first vice-president, and William Green, fourth 
vice-president. The delegates are: 


SAMUEL GompPeERs, president of the American Federation of Labor; 

JosepH F. VALENTINE, president of the Iron Moulders’ International 
Union; member of the executive council; 

FRANK DuFFyY, general secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; member of the executive council; 

WILLIAM D. Mauon, president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employes; member of the executive council; 

T. A. RIcKERT, president of the United Garment Workers of 
America; member of the executive council; é 

Jacos FIscHER, president of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Association; member of the: executive council; 

MATTHEW WOLL, editor of the American Federationist, member of 
the executive council; 

FRANK Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor; 

DANIEL J. Tobin, president of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers; treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor; 

Joun L. Lewis, acting president of the United Mine Workers of 
America; 

Sara A. ConBoy, organizer of\the United Textile Workers and 
the only woman member; 

WiLLtiAM H. JoHNSTON, president of the International Association 
of Machinists; 

PAUL SCHARRENBERG, secretary of the California State Federation 
of Labor; f 

JoHN DOoNLIN, president of the building trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor; and 

M. F. TIGHE, secretary of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel and Tin Workers. 


The labor delegates with few exceptions represent the inner 
circle of the American Federation of Labor. The outstanding 
non-conformist is Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation, who is a member of the more liberal 
wing of the federation. The men’s garment industry which, 
save for the overall makers, is outside the A. F. of L. is not 
represented ; yet no industry has pioneered more successfully 
in the creation of sound relations between employers and em- 
ployes. “The Woman’s Trade Union League is not repre- 
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Almost one can 


hear the simple soothing murmur of the growing grass, a music-rising till the guns are 


stifled and stilled by it. 


In our own hearts, in our passions, let it be that peace shall rule.’— 


Ramsey MacDsnatp 


“BE AT PEACE AMONG YOURSELVES” 


tion the growing enlistment of Negro leaders in a program of 
education and Christianization such as tends to prevent crimes 


A CALL to the citizens of the United States to act “in 
: conformity with the high ideals of democracy and of 
_ Christianity” in the present condition of strained relations 
- between the white and colored races, and a constructive pro- 
gram for inter-racial relations, have just been issued by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The 
planks in the council’s program are as follows: 


1. The government, local, state and national, should im- 
partially guarantee to all classes security of life and of 
property. Mob violence is becoming a crowd habit. When 
life and property are ruthlessly taken, when men and women 
are lynched with no protection from officers. or courts, law and 
order are trampled under foot. We call upon the pulpit, the 
press and all good people to create a public sentiment that 
will support necessary legislation for the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws, that life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness may 
be equally assured to all classes. 

2. The Negro should have economic justice, equal oppor- 
tunity to get and hold work on the same terms as other men, 
with equal pay for equal work, and with fair working and 
living’ conditions. The entrance of large numbers of Negroes 
into the various industries emphasizes the necessity of an im- 
mediate amicable adjustment of relatioiis with white em- 
ployers and fellow workers. 

3. We call tpon nien and women everywhere to protect the 


sanctity of home and womanhood. We record with satisfac- 


that provoke mob violence. The home of the Negro should 
receive the same measure of respect and protection as that of 
other Americans, and the sanctity of his home relations should 
be safeguarded in every possible way. Swift and impartial 
action of the law should strike the violator of the sanctity of 


ciency of society that adequate recreational provisions be made 
available for Negro citizens. 

5. We strongly endorse the plea of the Negro for equal 
traveling accommodatiens for equal charges. 

6. Adequate educational facilities for Negro,.children and 
youth should be provided net only as a national obligation but 
also as a necessity for national welfare. We emphasize the 
urgency of giving to the Negro his full share of local and 
national funds. 

7. Qualifications for franchise sheuld be sdministered ir- 
respective of race, creed or colex. 

8. Closer cooperation. between the races should be promoted 
by organizing local committees of white and colored people in 
tewns and communities for the consideration of inter-racial 
welfare. All possible agencies should be enlisted in fostering 
a spirit of justice and of goodwill in the relations of one race 
to the other. We recommend that the governor of each state 
appoint a standing committee for the careful study of the 
causes underlying race friction with a view to their removal 
and that Congress be requested through a non-partisan com- 
mittee to investigate the disturbed and threatening inter-racial 
situation throughout the nation, 


In tts call the council says: 

In the adjustment of race relations our country has in this 
crisis not only its own cons¢ience to satisfy, but also to justify 
itself as a nation before the enlightened opinion of mankind. 
As a foremost exponent of the ideals of democratic government, 
the United States has been lifted to the full view of the world, 
Our present settlement therefore of race relations will influence 
in a very large measure the settlement of race relations in 
other parts of the world. 

The council points out that it votces the “mind ana 
conscience of both races” because in its fellowship are in- 
cluded 3,989,852 members of Negro churches. 


any home, white or black. 
4. We recognize; as fundamental to the welfare and efh- 


seein aceerencamenne mere me 


sented. ‘The one woman so far appointed is, in fact, an organ- 
izer for the United Textile Workers which long has had a 
quarrel with the league and which has failed in organizing 
such textile centers as Lawrence and Paterson, leading to a 
rise of rival organizations. ‘The railroad brotherhoods are not 
represented. ‘Their resentment over the labor representation 
at the conference has been so intense that they denounced it as 
“aindemocratic and inequitable”? and criticised President 
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Gompers personally for recognizing only one element of labo 
The absence of any spokesman from the more radical groups— 
whether of workers or farmers—who for better or worse havbs 
expressed the unrest that gave occasion for this conference i; - 
is, however, the outstanding limitation of the meeting as ar 
gathering representative of the forces at work today in indu 4 
trial America. It is like an eighteenth century religious ¢ 
ference with the non-conformists left out! % 

This lack of representation of important factors in the 
working life of the country is an indlcation of practical weak |) 
ness for the reason that many of the recent strikes have been) 
called contrary to the will of the established leaders. ‘The! 
recent Chicago street railway strike, veted despite the advice : 
of the international officers of the union, has been all too 
typical. If, accordingly, only leaders whose ability to contr 
their organizations has been challenged by the records of the 
past months are to speak for labor, it is doubtful that what ig p- 
agreed to will be supported by the masses of the workers ‘ 

FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION 
HE General Education Board of the Rockefeller Fou 
i dation has announced a gift from its founder of twen 
million dollars the income of which is “ to be currentl 
used and the entire principal to be distributed within Afty 
years for the improvement of medical education in the Unite 
States.” According to Abraham Flexner, secretary of the 
board, the organization was informed of the new gift onl 
a few days ago and consequently has not yet had time to evolv. : 
plans for its use. None of it is to go for educational propas 
ganda, however, as the stipulation is that it be expended ia 
the direct upbuilding of medical schools. The gift is unigue in 
that the money is to be used not for particular medical schools f 
but for the improvement of any worthy schools, in increasing | 
clinical resources, salarics, etc. . : 

In. three fields, more particularly, the need for additional 
medical training opportunities has for some time been a mat= - 
ter of concern to social workers. While there is apparently 
no shortage of general practitioners in. the United States, war- 
time emergencies have shown a lack of-men of sufficient special 
training 'to cope with sudden epidemics and calamities. Sec- 
ond, the insufficiency of knowledge on tuberculosis, on cancer, 
on mental disorders and on a number of other socially impor- 
tant diseases on the part of many physicians in private prac- 
tice is often commented upon by those engaged in preventive 
effort in these fields. ‘Third, there is a great need for more 
physicians trained especially and thoroughly for public health 
service—including not only general sanitation but also the rap- 
idly widening practice of industrial hygiene. This is only 
one aspect, however, of the increasing claim of social medi- 
cine to the special attention of those in charge of institutions 
providing medical education. As Michael M. Davis, Jr., of 
the Boston Dispensary, pointed out at the reconstruction con- 
ference of social workers last December, clinics of all kinds and. 
the administration of health insurance laws require “a new 
type of practitioner with sociological training and outlook that» 
as yet is exceptional. 

WAGES OF PRISON GUARDS 
\ HE news that the deputies, guards and other attaches 
of the N ew Jersey State Prison at Trenton have organ- 
a ted a union and applied for affiliation with the Mercer | 
ounty Central Labor Unien has been received with some 
arya: No less a gum than that of the entire body 
ae ae on strike, thus preparing the way for a gen- 
ie. ry, or a sympathetic alliance between guards 
i ee oe a suggested. The subject is worth 
made to the - Bak, ate fs place, some bas cena be 
present wa sib an eon that they cannot live on their 
they Wicks vee ‘ rue Sue ORY; eoly oe sta than 
bonus of 25 per Bes ase Cit ; 
mmended for them by the State 
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§ Board of Control would be of only temporary relief. Even 
'more to the point, perhaps, is the argument that unionization 
does not necessarily mean a resort to the strike; witness the 
l affiliation everywhere of firemen with organized labor. 
The guard is in a close and even delicate relation to the 
i prison inmates —in loco patriae one might say. He is re- 
sponsible for the primary maintenance of discipline. For 
# days at a time he, with the shop foreman, who too is usually 
§ underpaid, may be the only person connected with the ad- 
‘ministration whom the prisoner sees. ‘The prisoner thus often 
$ gets his whole conception of the prison’s intention and func- 
) tion from the attitude and conduct of the guard. His deport- 
i ment is watched by the guard, breaches of discipline are 
reported by the guard, and it is often the guard’s testimony 
} that sends a prisoner to solitary, deprives him of tobacco or 
| meals, or adds a morith to his sentence through the loss of 
|“ good conduct time.” Obviously the guard is in a position 
eto be one of the most reformative—or unreformative— 
| agents in prison. 

Be class of guards can be secured for the wages now 

Ae in oe United States civil penitentiary at Leaven- 


er 
ti 


one w sore ecnode i a $10 raise in July. 
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men “no ees bles had been available § for two years, 
@h on-had accepted whomever it could get. In the 
eceral ee. at WMcNeil’s Island guards were recently rdised 
10 “pro09o a month, oat an economical Congress intended to 
eeduce.this to $80, Sim’lar wages prevail in the Missouri 
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State Prison at Jefferson City. There most of the guards 
are hang-overs from former political administrations; they 
have learned their business under the system of brutality and 
have been taught to regard knocking down a prisoner as a 
joke, so that it is difficult for them to adjust themselves to 
the less brutal regime now in effect. 

“We have to force the G—— —— like cattle,” re- 
marked a guard recently. “That's all half of ’em are. ‘They 
ain’t human.” It has been stated that the almost universal — 
underpayment of prison guards is directly responsible for the 
continuance of no small number of criminal careers. 


CATHOLIC AFTER-WAR WORK 


NCE again the: Catholic hierarchy in America has ex- 
‘6 pressed its profound sympathy with the forces in the 

national life that make for orderly: social progress. 
Convoked after an interval of thirty-five years in Plen- 
ary Council, the two cardinals Gibbons and O’Connell, 
thirteen archbishops and seventy-nine bishops gathered in 
Washington last week to take counsel over the missionary and 
social tasks of the church in this period of reconstruction. Its 
attitude toward the immediate political and social problems 
vas discussed, and the famous reconstruction program of the 
four bishops of the administrative committee of the National 
Catholic War Council endorsed, ‘Cardinal Gibbons, in a 
‘written statement, urged among other things the extension of 
the work of Catholic charities and a more vigorous practical 
embodiment of the social principles that had been adopted. 


* RECONSTRUCTION ” 


FROM A NEWSPAPER Ap 
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More especially did he ask for continuation of the war work 
for soldiers and sailors through the Knights of Columbus. 

The Reconstruction Committee of the War Council has 
recently issued two pamphlets for the purpose of civic education 
which will be translated into several languages and d'strib- 
uted widely among immigrants, editions of hundreds of thou- 
sands being printed. A Program for Citizenship deals briefly 
with the elements of American civic rights and responsib‘lities 
as seen through Catholic eyes. It is, however, far from being 
merely exhortatory. A section on Exploitation, for instance, 
contains a program of nine specific remedies. “The Funda- 
mentals of Citizenship is meant as an educational text book 
and in ninety-two pages explains the ideals of American de- 
mocracy and the means by which it endeavors to perpetuate 
the free institutions of the people. Here also one finds evi- 
dence of the modern spirit, though the treatment of the sub- 
jects discussed is strictly objective. 

Another interesting Catholic development is the formation 
last week of a new organization of Catholic social workers in 
New York under the name of the Mulry Club. Over fifty 
representatives of various Catholic social service activities were 
present at the meeting. The purpose of the club, of which 
Archbishop Patrick J Hayes is honorary president, and 
Bernard J. Fagan, chief probation officer of the Children’s 
Court, president. is to coordinate the work of the Catholic 
gocial agencies. More in detail the objects of the club are as 
follows: 


To promote social welfare in general; to associate Catholics en- 
gaged in social work or in social service activities, whether volunteer 
or professional, with a view to securing and maintaining among them 
a high standard of cooperative study and effort; to promote such high 
standard and general efficiency in social welfare work by the estab- 
lishment of special groups among its members; to hold conferences 


WHO MINDS THE HEAT> 


Jollier than standing m the stream 
of a fireman’s hose, or free ice on 
warm days, 1s the “camp vacation, 
The United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York, the new federation of 
social settlements, made a two weeks 
visit to the country possible for 12,000 
children, this summer. These settle- 
ments own forty camps, ranging in 
size fron. the Farmhouse of East 
Side. House, which accommodates 
four hundred, to Camp Dixon of 
Haarlem House, with a capacity of 
twenty. 


on subjects included within the general scope of social service and 
thus secure the opinions and deliberative judgments of those specially — 
trained and experienced in this field; to act in an advisory capacity 
with respect to social service activitiets when called upon by any — 
contemplated or existing organization; to initiate, recommend or — 
advocate, when deemed wise, social welfare endeavors for the public ~ 
good and to oppose such as may be deemed to operate to the-contrary. — 

Membership in the club is open to Catholics who have 
served in social, religious, fraternal or public organizations 
for at least one year. Its work has been divided up between 
committees on civic problems and legislation, social conditions, 
education, families, children, industry, delinquency, and public 
health, each of which will make special studies of the subjects 
assigned to it. 


A GREAT RECONSTRUCTIONIST 
EAN BAPTISTE COLBERT, the tercentenary of 


whose birth took place recently, faced problems in many 

respects similar to those which now afflict Europe 
when he took over the disordered finances of Louis XIV 
and tried to find a way out of the economic ruin that had fol- 
lowed almost half a century of devastating wars. He was the 
first among the statesmen of the modern world to recognize that 
lasting security for the state is to be found only in the industry 
and prosperity of the people. He it was who first engineered a 
large-scale immigration of desirable foreign artizans to hel 
exploit the natural resources of his country and who, und : 
standing the close relation between industrial progress wad 
transportation, spent large sums from the treasury in spite of 
its impeverished state on the improvement of roads and l 
Colbert has for long been looked upon as the “ father ” of tie 
protectionist policy because he inaugurated a system of hi h 
import duties on foreign manufactures and of bonus pavatn: 


WS 
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/ on exports of French products. But as a matter of fact his 
whole endeavor was to foster industry in a previously agricul- 
/ reconcile any industrial dispute or phase of industrial wellfare 
| tural country and he himself on one occasion called import 
| duties the “‘ temporary crutches of industry.” 
Perhaps Colbert’s chief claim to greatness rests on the fact 
| that, determined as he was to end the exploitation of the 
| people by unscrupulous landlords and fraudulent government 
officials which, at that time, was universal in the western 
world, he did not enter the easy path of merely lessening tax- 
ation, but on the contrary did everything possible to make the 
people capable of paying more taxes so that the function of 
government might be increased and not diminished. Thus he 
reduced the cost of living by preventing the creation of artificial 
shortages of food, facilitated marriage, penalized bachelors and 
set a premium on large families. He encouraged the establish- 
ment of chambers of commerce and fostered exchange within 
the nation by all possible means, including the abolition of 
tolls, in order to raise the standard of living. An indefatigable 
worker, he did much, even in those difficult times, to encour- 
age science and art and to give the people, freed from peonage, 
the rudiments of education. Among his many beneficent acts 
was one providing that a workman’s tools inay not be seized 
in payment of debt. 


COAL MINERS IN CONVENTION 
aR HE coal miners are thinking for themselves. This was 


forcefully borne in upon the witness to the convention 

of the United Mine Workers of America, held in Cleve- 
land from September 9 to 23. More than two thousand dele- 
gates, representing half a million organized coal miners, crowd- 
ed the convention hall. In spite of the unwieldiness of the 
gathering, it was far from being either an undisciplined mob 
or a formal mechanism for echoing the sentiments of the ofh- 


cers. It was a real, deliberative meeting. With regard to the CARDINAL MERCIER 
big central issues — nationalization of the mines, wages and Now on a visit to the Uniied States, the great Belgian 
hours — there was an impressive unity of purpose. The dele- Ct ee i ee of his Speen: “We bene 
. i fficers and their com- reouid. elgum nas the Spirit, the ambition and the 
gates looked upon the work of their officers and the energy, and she will rebuild and become greater and 
more powerful than ever before. . . . A great tree 


draws its strength from the roots, which reach down 

far into the sources of strength in*the ground. My only 

merit has been to have been in perpetual touch with the 
soul of my people.” 


mittees and saw that it was good. .The mass of shirt-sleeved 
delegates listened with intense, almost solemn earnestness 
to the reading of the resolution demanding nationalization 
of the mines and then arose as one man to express approval. 
The wage demands were carried with a shout. The miners 
of the great bituminous coal fields have fulfilled to the letter 
their agreement made in October, 1917. Citing the increase 
in the cost of living, they made demands for more wages in the 
fall of 1918, but when their demands were refused by the Fuel 
Administration and the President they went on producing coal 
at. the old wages. Last spring they went through a severe 
period of unemployment — one delegate, in complaining of this 
experience, said that his employment averaged only one day a 
week, but another capped his tale by saying that work in his 
mine averaged only one day a month. A 60 per cent increase 
and a 30-hour week are drastic demands, but the miners insist 
that they are warranted by conditions. 

In another respect the program of the union officers was 
carried out with enthusiasm. This was in the matter of the 
alliance with the railroad brotherhoods and support of the 
Plumb plan. Addresses of three heads of brotherhoods were 
heard on the opening day, and when Mr. Plumb himself pre- 
sented his plan a few days later, the resolutions endorsing the 
plan and calling for a-conference with the brotherhoods were 
catried hy acclamation. 

The first big surprise came in the action on the League of 
Nations. The miners’ delegates to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor threw the weight of their 
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LABOR American Ch arities 


American Labor and the War By Amos G. Warner, Ph. D, Revised by Mary Roberts 
Samuel Gompers Coolidge, Ph.D. 8vo., 560 pages, net $2.50; postage extra. 
' President of the A. F. L. 


“This volume is an invaluable presentation of the economic 
situation of the moment, besides being an important study of 
a remarkable American personality.”—New York Sun. 
Net, $1.75. 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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“A work of the highest value, and ought, both as a reference 
authority and an interesting and informing discussion to be 
in the hands of every student.” 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
Victory Over Blindness 


; Sir Arthur Pearson 
Director of St. Dunstan’s Hospital. for the Blind 


“What a book it is! Here is a blind man who has leaped 
the barrier and then has put in the greatest work of his useful 
life in teaching thousands of other men:to follow him.” Net, 


$1.50. 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


After the Whirlwind 
Charles Edward Russell 
Author of “‘Why I Am a Socialist,” etc. 


“Most interesting and notable because of his views of 
labor’s attitude toward the great world problems of to-day.”— _ 
Baltimore Evening Sun. Net, $1.50. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Punishment and Reformation 


a study of the penitentiary system by Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. New edition revised and enlarged, by Win- 
throp D. Lane, of the “Survey” Staff. Price $2.50 net; 
postage extra. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 
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Peace and Business 


By Isaac F. Marcossoi 
Author of ‘‘ The Business of War,” “ The War After the War,”’ 
“The Rebirth of Russia,” etc. 

This book rounds up Mr. Marcosson’s remarkable war-time 
economic investigations and discloses the real’ meaning that 
peace has for American trade. It is the business bool af 
the hour. Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


JOHN LANE Co., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HEALTH Socialism Versus the State 


I 
T he S : f E 4 = By Emile Vandervelde, Belgian Minister of State. i 
e cience oO ating = Analyzes the new world-wide tendency toward State Capi- 
Alfred W. McCann = talism, shows that this is a very different thing from Socialism 3 
Author of “Thirty Cent Bread,” etc. = and summarizes the views of right and left wing socialists : 
= and of revolutionary syndicalists on the tactics with which : 
Revised edition of “This Famishing World.” “Itisalibrary = to meet this new situation. The book of the hour for social- ; 
of economy, health and happiness. I have lived accordingto = ists and those who wish to understand socialism. i 
his principl-s.and value his book as my greatest possession.” = Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 3 
Walter F. Palmer, director, Vanderbilt University. Net, $2.00. 2 CH ARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY =. 337 East Ohio Street Chicago 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS _ Germany's Moral Downfall | 
The Land of Tomorrow : The Tragedy of Academic Materialism 26 
W. B. Stephenson, Jr. , = By Professor A. W. Crawford, M. A., Ph. D, 
Former U. S. oe rans ait ge ie = University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
An informing and fascinating book for all who are inter- = 4. it aie eesie tes s a 
ested in this new land of opportunity. “A rattling good = Lociiticns: thet-that Count atatted the wat aT spit 
book that should be read by every one who wants to know = Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. i 
Alaska.”’—Phila. Ledger. Net, $2.00. _ = THE ABINGDON PRESS : 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY = New York Cinceinnarhice 
= C ae 
‘i = some Facts About the z 2 
e , : SI C a q 
Pioneers of Birth Control | p . ig 
2 | dO == 
by Dr. Victor Robinson = roposed D smemberment of Hungary 5 
An illuminating history of those who have made it easy for = With a Map, Statistical Tables and Two bz 
present day people to think straight on this subject. = Appendices 
Price, $1.00. Published by the z By Eugene Vivany 
VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE 2 HUNGARIAN AMERICAN FEDERATION 
206 Broadway, New York City = Superior Building, Cleveland, Ohio Price; 29 Cants 
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00 votes in favor of the league, and a miner, John H. 
alker, is a leading labor advocate of the league. William 
jeen, secretary of the organization, made an earnest appeal 
»behalf of the resolution endorsing it and was warmly 
plauded. Then a gray-haired delegate, Greathouse of West 
‘cginia, leaped upon the stage with a British flag in one 
‘id and an American flag in the other. ‘“ Will you vote to 
= the Union Jack above the Stars and Stripes?” he asked 
“matically. ‘‘ No!” the convention roared, ang the tide 
s turned. Duncan McDonald, president. of the Illinois 
iJeration of Labor, called attention to the Shantung pro- 
tion and to the status of India and Ireland. He proposed 
jit the whole matter-be tabled, and it was dorfe by a decided 
{jority vote. The endorsement of the labor party movement 
$s another important action that was not on the program 
the union. officials. 


) The convention showed its independence when {t rejected 
jth laughter a proposal of the constitution committee. that 
# term of the international officers be lengthened from two 
‘four years, The hottest fight, however, came on another 
nstitutional question, when a resolution calling for the 
ction of organizers and auditors was adopted, reversing the 


ginal report of the constitution committee. 
| WHAT THE LARGEST UNION 
WANTS 


} Action of the United Mine Workers’ Con- 
vention on Important Questions 


Y Nationalization of the Mines. Government ownership, the 
: workers to have “equal representation” in the manage- 
/ ment. 

> Hours, The six-hour day and the five-day week. Aboli- 

tion of double shift work, except that necessary for-de- 

velopment and ventilation. 

| Wages. A general 60 per cent increase. Time and a half 

for overtime and double time for Sundays and holidays 

for all day workers. 

© Democracy within Organization. Organizers and trav- 

eling auditors to be elected instead of appointed. 

4 Alliance with Railroad Workers. “An alliance whereby 

i the organized workers in these two great basic industries 

may act jointly in all matters of mutual interest, such as 

the democratic administration of these industries with the 
workers having equal representation in the management, 
under a system of nationalization.” The alliance to be 

| formed at a joint conference tg be held October 1. 

| Plumb Plan. Plan endorsed and support pledged to the 

'_ railroad brotherhoods. ; 

| Steel Strike. Support and “ practical aid” promised, form 

of aid to be determined by executive covncil. 

) One Big Union. Any member joining the One Big Union 

to be expelled from membership in the United Mine 

Workers. 

| Mooney. Special committee to ask President Wilson for 
new trial or unconditional pardon. 

Labor Party. Conference of labor representatives to be 
called to form a labor party. Representatives of the co- 
operative movement, Nonpartisan League and farmers’ 
, organizations to send representatives. 

Social Insurance. Compulsory health insurance and old 
age pensions favored. 


League'of Nation Resolution endorsing the league 
tabled. 

Russia. Immediate withdrawal of American troops urged. 

Ireland, India, etc. Self-determination for all peoples 
approved. 


Political Prisoners. Repeal of espionage act and amnesty 
to ali political prisoners favored. 

State Comstabulary. Tactics denounced as unlawful; its 
abolition. urged. 

Burleson. Removal from office to be requested of President 
Wilson. 

Cooperation, Endorsement of Rochdale system reaffirmed. 
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Social Work 


Essays on the Meeting-Ground of 
Doctor and Social Worker 
By Dr.. Richard C. Cabot 


The indispensable textbook for every social worker, con~ 
taining within compass precisely the information needed by 
every man and woman working for humanity in this field. 
$1.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Truth About China 
and Japan 


By B. L. Putnam Weale, Author of “ Indis- 
crete Letters from Peking,” etc. 

The author has lived in China since childhood and for 
the past twenty years has held official positions, of high im- 
ortance, He is one of she: wget authorities¥on the Far 
ast and his book is of vi bot ir at this time. It 
lays bare the whole, situation... Words are not minced and 
carat case is given a) truthful and vigorous presentation. 


DODD, MEAD &’ COMPANY ,. Publishers New York 
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Majority and Minority Reports 


POVTUCOSOOQOOVOUasTRCOQUQROAT COA EEDRRRDDOODOSGWONAODOUUASD AIGA 


of 
Coal Industry Commission 
of Great Britain 


June, 1919 
Published in pamphlet form at 
25 cents a copy 
THE NATION PRESS, INC., 20 Vesey St, 
New York 


The Remaking of a Mind 


By Henry de Man, Leader of the Belgian Labor Paty 
A brilliant study of certain American and 
European problems gf reconstruction, psycho- 
logical, industrial, etc. 
“Tn all respects an arresting book.”—N. Y, Sun. 


“ Obviously the work of a fine intellect, honest with itself 
and with its illusions.”.—Phila. Press. $1.75, 


Altruism ; its Nature and Varieties 


By George Herbert. Palmer. 


_ A study of the development of- the altruistic 
impulse in modern life, 


“Mr. Palmer has a rere power of bringing the science 
of ethics very close to the art of living. His book is packed 
with the kind of wisdom that is to be found only when a 
keen and well-trained intellect is combined with length of 
years and noble living.”—Nation, .$1.25. 


An interpretation of thelaws of good 
government in terms of the Playground 


The Land of Fair Play 


By Geoffrey Parsons 
An ideal bogk on civics for ghildren employing anal- 
ogy to the play-ground to show that such rules as “two 
against ong’s no fair” are at the basis of our democracy. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
5th Ave., at 48th Street, New York 
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Ice Breakers 

By EDNA GEISTER 
A ‘sixth edition revised and enlarged. This new 
edition contains many games and stunts for 
social centers, playgrounds, church socials and 
rural communities. The author herself has 
tested these games and found them successful 
with mixed groups of all ages. 

Cloth. Net $1.35. Postpaid $1.45 


Opportunity for Religion 
By HARRY F. WARD 


An appeal to the churches to assume their moral 
and social obligations in the organization of so- 
ciety on a democratic basis. 


Net 60 cents. Postpaid 70 cents 


Christianity and Industry 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


The author outlines the principles of Christianity 
in their application to the question of wages, 
hours of labor, sanitation, housing, etc. 


l6mo. Net 35 cents. Postpaid 40 cents 


Reconstruction Programs 


By ESTELLA T. WEEKS 


A comparative study of sixty reconstruction pro- 
grams, their content and viewpoint. Part I, dis- 
cusses working men and women—their life and 
work; Part II, collective bargaining; Part III, 
Industrial Democracy; Part IV; International 
Labor Programs. 


Net 25 cents. Postpaid 40 cents 


Young Women in the New 
~ Social Order 


A study outline for use with Mary Austin’s book 
“The Young Woman Citizen”’ 
By MARY CADY 
Miss Cady has skillfully arranged for student 
citizens.a series of thought-compelling questions 
on woman’s distinctive contribution to citizen- 
ship. 


Net 35 cents. Postpaid 40 cents 


Factory Work for Girls 


By MARGARET HODGEN 


One in a Vocational Series designed to dignify 
factory work in its relation to the world of 
industry. 

Boards, Net 85 cents. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Bookshops Everywhere or 
600 Lexington Avenue. New York City 


Postpaid 95 cents. 
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MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


ATTERS of interest to social reformers loom larg) | 
Mi: the present programs of state and municipal 
reaus of research. An analysis of these, recently mad ( 
by the Governmental Research Conference, shows that munr 
cipal account’ keeping—the earliest and still most importan 
object of the oversight exercised by such bureaus—has becoms 
the starting point for a wide variety of studies. Efficien 
is no longer sought merely in the arrest of useless expenditure) 
but in more effective spending and, at times, even additiona| 
spending so that administrative activities may be increas 4 
in usefulness. The present period of reconstruction alsa 
has: made its mark on these programs. Thus the Akrene 
bureau is collecting information and helping the Soldiers’ ana 
Sailors’ Memorial Committee to formulate plans for a great j 
polytechnic and a federation of social agencies, and the Phil q 
delphia bureau has just completed a study of the cost of livin . 
of workingwien’s families to serve as a basis for wages ia fi 
public employment., The Indianapolis bureau is coopers 
with the advisory committee on community recreation of thag. 
city in locating community centers; and the Rochester buream 
is studying the building code of that city and the procedur 
of the bureau of buildings with a view to recommendi 
amendments which would facilitate house construction. 
Other interesting items are as follows: The Detroit bur | 
—under the direction of Lent D. Upson, one of the most activ 
and expansive in subjects covered — is working with special 
committees of the Community Union to formulate feasibli 
programs towards which the future activities of the city ma’ 
be directed, more particularly along the lines of educatiom 
health and transportation. It also has in hand a detailee 
study of the conviction for crime in the city, to determine th i 
character of the offense, previous convictions, economic ana 
social conditions of the persons convicted and other fact§, 
which will serve in determining the future policies of th# 
House of Correction and which may be of service to tht. 
courts. The Indianapolis bureau, among other things, 7 ¥ 
active in cooperation with the War Chest Board in bringing. 
about reorganizations and mergers of local charities. Tha 
Department of Civics of the Kansas City Chamber of Coma. 
merce likewise is busy on charity organization and is assistif 
in the formation of a federation of charities. The Milwaukee 
bureau has set itself the interesting task of working out : 
plan for installing the straight eight-hour day for all employ 
at county institutions. The New Jersey State League ¢ 
Municipalities is cooperating with the State Board of Healtif 


| 
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in a child hygiene campaign for which the last session of th A 
legislature has appropriated $125,000. ; E 
PRECEPT AND PRACTICE t 


of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whielfy 

_ insisted on the recognition of the workers’ right tof) 
organize for collective bargaining, is evidently taken so set 
riously by some preachers that they insist on applying it ai t 
i 

j 


ae HE social service creed recently adopted by the Boarept 


home. In a report to the Chicago Methodist Ministers’ As 
sociation on the differences between the Methodist Book Conq 
cern and their employes, the Rev. J. L. Garrison reminds thal 
Social Service Committee that in 1915 the general conferencefft 
of the church called upon the book company to pay theif 
employes the union scale of wages. Notwithstanding thisfl 
action, the report says, the book concern has not raised thafit 
pay of the men in accordance with the raise in the unio Ke 
scale. After giving figures bearing out this statement with Bib 
reference to the linotype machine operators, the report conti 
cludes, “ Dr. Jennings [the agent and publisher for the church Ii 
is reported to have said that there is no tyranny on earth equalft} 
to the tyranny of a dissatisfied labor union. There ‘al i 
tyranny of a perfectly satisfied publishing agent who has nap 
conception whatever of the governing principles of the twen\}- 
tieth century.” The resolution on this report asking that thal 
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ethodist Book Concern pay the union scale of wages is to 
acted upon by the Ministers’ Association committee on social 
vice. This commission immediately set to work to verify 
+ charges contained in the report. The dominant sentiment 
song the ministers and their committee is very friendly to 
: cause of collective bargaining, and, if the charges are veri- 
d, action will undoubtedly be taken to remedy conditions 
ut in any way thwart this cause or are out of harmony with 
» social gospel of the church. 


ENDORSING SOCIAL AGENCIES 


{ T IS not usual for a social agency to include in its first 
annual report an account of reorganization and change of 
4 name, as the National Information Bureau (ne National 
westigation Bureau) has occasion to do. Organized on 
/tober 1, 1918, to investigate and endorse war relief organ- 
(tions appealing to the public for funds, it inaugurated its 
yeace service’? on August 1 of this year, on the plan de- 
4ibed in the Survey for July 12. 

‘The work of the bureau in protecting charitable contribu- 
ts and conserving charitable resources by individual reports 
Smembers and circulation of its endorsed lists of war relief 
franizations is familiar to readers of the SURVEY, but it is 
feresting to know that the number of different war relief 


: erprises represented ‘in its files is 428; that 93 have been 
plorsed and 109 refused endorsement; and that 1,480 de- 
tled reports have been issued to inquirers. Furthermore, 
bureau can report that the net results of the work begun 
if the Bureau of Advice and Information of the Charity 
Hganization Society and continued during the past year 
Mer the new organization include the practical disappearance 
éthe commission method of raising money among war chari- 
% and a great improvement in their methods of administra- 
4. When the Charity Organization Society began its war 
lief investigations there were so many of them operating 
shout properly audited accounts, and “it was so difficult to 
ike their officers understand what good business procedure 
§s,” that for a while it was necessary to accept “any fairly 
Ieable financial statement prepared by people who were be- 
‘Wed to be reliable.” For the past year, however, the bu- 
Yu “has had little difficulty in persuading legitimate organ- 
‘tions to place their financial dealings on a proper footing.” 
‘ich has been accomplished also to increase efficiency by 
‘Wging about working agreements among organizations and 
‘) elimination of duplicating activities, and the hope is ex- 
ssed that the enthusiastic leaders in war work, as they 
‘@ down their emergency tasks and turn to more permanent 
‘Nms of social work, will be found throwing their support 
'The direction of intelligent cooperation and sound principles, 
th that a condition of amiable anarchy such as existed in the 
aly days of war relief may not be duplicated.” 

pince entering upon its peace program on August 1 — the 
dy and endorsement of agencies of national scope engaged 
social, civic, cr philanthropic work and supported in whole 
‘in part by voluntary contributions —the bureau has to 
rd that it has already engaged in the investigation 
(87 organizations. As heretofore, the bureau’s conclusions 
not only be communicated in detail to members, but will 
) be given to+the public in the form of an endorsed list. The 
jeau “hopes to exercise a constructive influence on the 
thods adopted by social agencies.” It plans, for example, 
arrange confererices of organization working in the same 
“Hi for the purpose of comparing programs and increasing 
ictive cooperation. It is giving ‘increased attention to 
‘figet making, and is prepared to suggest standard forms of 
“Punting. It has received several inquiries for general in- 
{mation on problems of administration, and is planning to 
~“Jamulate data on such subjects, in order to become a clear- 
+ house of information, statistical and otherwise, on social 
ik. It is prepared to suggest means of supervising solicita- 
“fis for contributions in local communities and to serve upon 
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The Steel Workers 


By John A. Fitch 


“Never before has appeared in print a more dramatic story, 
or one of greater social and economical significance. This 
volume is not a dry statistical record, but .an intensely vivid 
presentation of living facts.’—American Review of Reviews. 


Price $1.50 net. 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


Edited by Paul U. Kellogg 


The Steel Strike is not just a modern flare-up from the ashes 
of war. Its roots run back to Homestead in the ’90s, into the 
work conditions, the civic neglect; the doleful mill villages, the 
boss politics of the steel district. The six volumes of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey (the first of the social surveys) put it in clear 
perspective. 6 vols. $10 net. 


Cunt 


Published some years ago, these volumes are still the stand- 
ard source of information on the Pittsburgh Steel District. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


WHAT is a SHOP COMMITTEE? 
Who Votes? When? Who Represents? How? 


American Company Shop 
Committee Plans 


is a digest of twenty methods of joint employee and employer 
committees actually installed in American manufacturing plants. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Specially for classroom and technical use. 
THE BUREAU. OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FOR COLLEGE CLASSES 


“How the Government handled its 
Labor Problems during the War’ 


A concise handbook of the policies, functions, and personnel of 
the National Labor administration and associated organizations. 
25 cents, postage extra. 


(Write for list of other publications.) 


THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


LEO TOLSTOY’S 


The Pathway of Life 


(In Two Volumes.) Translated by Archibald J. Wolfe 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” is Tolstoy’s posthumous 
message to a. war-torn suffering world. It is the Gospel of 
right living and right thinking and offers the great philosopher’s 
panacea against world wars and misery, helping mankind to 
eradicate all those false feelings, desires and doctrines, personal, 
social, economic and religious, which are responsible for the 
present. plight of humanity. Price $2.00 each volume. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beekman Street, New York 


JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


SEXUAL TRUTHS 


Versus Sexual Lies, Misconceptions and Exaggerations 


Intrcductory Price $3.00 Order direct 
THE CRITIC AND GUIDE CoO. 
12 West Mt.- Morris Pk. New York City 
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nc? request in the delicate task of adapting national programs to} 
SEUNG ve ages local conditions In short, during the coming decade, ‘which 1 j 


NOT A BLE NEW | ‘awill undoubtedly be a period of expansion and reorientation ify 
PUBLICATIONS 


of organized social work,” the bureau ‘hopes to serve both | 
pitas 5 ” 
those who give and those who act. 


FOREST FREEDOM 
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The Triumph of Ideals 


_ . BY WOODROW WILSON 

Beginning with his speech at Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, at 
the time of his first return from Europe, this collection 
includes all the President’s messages and addresses delivered 
here and abroad up to the time of going to press. It is 
the fifth volume in thé series of his public and official 
utterances since our entrance into the war, the previous 
titles ‘being, “Why We Are at War,” ‘“‘In Our First Year 
of War,” “‘ Guarantees of Peace,” and ‘ Intérnational 
Ideals.” 16mo. $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817. 


NEW YORK 


Modern Industrial 


Movements 


Second Volume on _ Industrial. Relations, edited by 
MANTEL BLOOMFIELD, editor ‘‘ Employment Manage- 
ment.” 

Subjects covered: Workers’ Cooperative Movement, 
Syndicalism, Industrial Uniqnism, I. 'W. W., Shop Stewards, 
Scientific Management, wild Socialism, Management 
Sharing, Bolshevism, Labor Parties, Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion Programs. Bibliography. 

: Ready Nov: first. Price, $1.80. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave., New York City: 


MODERN 
MANUFACTURING 


A Partnership of Idealism and Common Sense 


September Issue of THE.ANNALS 

Editor! in Charge of Volume-Morris Llewellyn Cooke 

A handbook for the manufacturer who wishes to evaluate 
himself in the light oF present-day industrial standards. In 
its insisténce on equitable industrial relations and produc- 
tion, this volume is most timely. 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL ANB 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Price: $1.00 Paper; $1.50 Cloth 


Proposed Roads To 


Freedom 
By Betrand Russell. $1.50-net. _ 

The Outlook says:—‘“ Betrand Russeil’s ¢ritical 
accounts of Socialism, Anarchism, ‘and Syndical- 
ism are well worth careful reading. He knows 
his subject and as a critical scholar he can be read 
with: profit.” : 


DOES YOUR DAUGHTER KNOW 
that there are other occupations open to heft than 
teaching school or “ going to -business”? Let 
her read 


The Girl and the Job 
by Helen C. Hoerle and Florence B. Saltzberg 
$1.50 net 


Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St.,. New York 


Impressions of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


A close-up view of the man, by a personal 
friend whose association with him was life-long. 
- By Lawrence F. Abbott, editor of “The Out- 
look.” Net, $3.00. To be published. Octo- 
ber 11th. 

DOUBLEDAY face & CO., Garden City, 
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O teach the art of properly building great national, }; 

i municipal and’ state parks so that they will be national & 

playgrounds for the children of the city, the sportsman, 

the tourist and all other lovers of the great outdoors, the od 

York State College of Forestry has established the first college |} 
course ever offered in’ forest recreation. To secure the matem) 
rial whe to bushi |. » course, the college sent one of 

i cis, who is to head the ne : 

siles to study all of the great 


cs 


its facul 


ae rtm a 

national 000 miles by rail, 1,200 miles. 

by auton ud | les by horseback and on foot. 
This is uot collegiate recognition to be given to the need _ 
of the nea for proper playgrounds. In the course will be 


gathered iogether the results of the work done in the great 
national parks by scores of independent workers of the federal 
Forest, and National Park Services, who have had to build up_ 
their park areas without any special preliminary training, exe 
cept a native sense of:the artistic and knowledge of the forest. 

The three elements of. importance in forest recreation will 
be taught First;:the proper development in park areas of camp 


sites whe — the tourist may pitch a tent for a long or shor 
time summer or for an over-night camp, under such 
tests will protect the park against abuse; and the forest | 
aga id still be an attractive home for the tourist, 
whe ‘el by pack saddle, automobile,,cance or’ on foot. 
The sé is. the: proper, manner of developing camp= - 
ing ¢, as in many of the national parks, the sum= 
mer sase for ten dr twenty years sufficient ground to 
buil . or home. The third and.a most vital: feature is 
the ; trail building, the laying out of scenic routes to 
the hi ie forest where the tourist may easily find his own 
way | ully marked foot trails, automobile highways, or 
bridle pais to the spots wheré the best views of the nation’s 


fe 


trails should be so built that. they.will serve both as travel- 
ways and’ as lines for fire fighting where a stand may be made 
against the ravages of the forest fire.» ; 


mountains, canyons, rivers and-lakes-can be secured. ‘These 


The Parliament of Labor 


“By Arthur Gleason ; 
(Continued from page 12) 


The difficulty of disposing of Mr. Smillie is that no leader 
is more in control of his rank and file. Where other leaders 
have split their following, he has the backing of his miners. 
They have been resolute constitutionalists in their. trade union 
and congress proceedings. To attack Smillie personally is im=- 
possible. His honesty in agreements has been testified to by 
Lord Askwith in the House of Lords. His personal life is 
the pride of Lanarkshire workers. He is attacked’ by most 
of the press of Great Britain. ‘The wearing effects of stich 
criticism are cumulative, S| 
All sections of the left have united on Smillie in ‘making 
him their spokesman. They are pushing him out upon ever 
strategic platform. He has dominated the Coal Commissi i 
the Southport labor conference, and ‘the Glasgow con ress: Tf 
the quality of his utterances I feel that he is =tietelie him 


self beyond the power of his physique, th ii 
af hig working life and knows it, tha: we ane ae ae 
literally to the “last words” 


it, that we are listening very 
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of one who will be a tradisicn 
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in Britain, 
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Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


iy Zhe Hymnal for the new social era, For use in 
‘ail evangelical denominations. ‘The most bens 
‘ul hymnal in the American Church. 

able copy and prices sent on request, 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charies Clayton Morvisoa 
A ppanual of private devotion and family worship, 
», 400 pag For each day a theme, meditation, 
| Racinire selection, stanza of poetry and prayer. 
tne Saar printed. bound in leather, with gold 
Stamsp, A perfect e bo. $2.50 + 10c postage. 


WChristizi(Ceatury | 


Chasfes Clayton Mozzisen, Editor 


roligious thinki abreast of his 
Three imsues sent free on request. 


i a An undenomi allen at ioe of religion. Faces 
| @ the recens: ndispensable 

‘to the the 1 layman who wants 
tee to. keep 


oe 4h 
MH other thinking. 


1) The Christian Century Press 
eke 712 2, 4¢ ith Street Chicago, Ill. 
i Sees SEE SREY. phe rank 
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IND BIBLE? 
Bibles for the 
; also in 53 languages. 
- immigrant, soldier, 
a or poor person is 
waiting for a Bible. Will § 
exw supply it? 

: Send your donation to-day. 


Bible for sale: Scofield,| 
Cambridge, Holman, Pa 
tal Discounts. = 


uversai Bifle Sunday Dec. 7. § 
‘sed by oiiicial podies of § 
nearly ail churches. Free literature. 

1 NEY YORE BIBLESOCIETY - 
i 675 Madison Ave. (110th year) New York, | 


SS re a FIN 


CHES Zien ea 


An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE . 
AND CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Posten, October 14-28, 1919. Open to 
social workers, nurses and others inter- 
ested in the care of underweight and 
mainourished children. Director, Wm. 
Rz P. Emerson, M.D. Fee $50.00, in- 
giicing ail materials. Limited number 
parti iat scho! tarships. 

Addsess Mabel Skilton, Secretary of 
5 infcs for Delicate Children, 
44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


Studv of Commercial Recreation 


pits 


Aes Biicrds and Bowling as a Phase of 
oe iserciatzed Amusements 
Ry JOLIN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The most complete and suggestive social study | 


éf thes important subject today. 
1&3 Pegas. Iilustrations 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
115, Jefferson Ayenue Toledo, Ohio 


CLASSIFIED BOUQUETS 


“We fecl that the Survey advertisement 
fora general secretary was well worth 
while, us Wwe received a.large number of 
answera.’”’ Protective Aid Society, York, 
Pa. 


meres 


Price $I. 50 net 


a 
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New York University 
Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling 


Co-operates with twenty metropolitan department stores 
in offering a practical course in Retail Selling and Store 


Management. 


Fellowships 


Students earn while they learn. 
Each one accepted is given a lib- 
eral fellowship ranging from 
$700 to $1000 a year. 


Entrance Requirements 


Applicants should have either a 
college degree or its equivalent 
in ability proved by successful 
work in other lines—the ability 
fitting one for a-career rather 
than a job. 


Purposes 


The course aims to supply the 
demand for Directors of Train- 
ing and Executives in Depart- 
ment Stores. 


Practical Instruction 


Lectures are given at the Uni- 
versity in the morning with prac- 
tical work in the afternoon in 
the stores under expert guidance 
of Department Managers and 
Co-ordinators. 


Fox detailed information about this two year course write 
to LEE GALLOWAY, Acting Director, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING SCHOOL for Teachers of Retail 
Selling, Washington Square, New York. : 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
i. cooperation with 
REAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


offers @ course in 


VOCATIONS FOR TRAINED WOMEN 


consisting of 


Lectures, Discussion 


and 


Investigation with a view to publication 


Among the lecturers will be Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, 
Dr. A. H. Ryan of Tufts College, Mrs. Jean Hoskins, Dr. 
H.C. Metcalf, Mrs. Anna Martin Crocker, Miss Emily J. 
Hutchinson, Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone. 


Thousands have found the 


RAND CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES EN SOCIALISM 


Interesting and _ instructive! So may 
you! Write to David P, Berenberg, 7 BH. 
15th St, N Y. C. Ask for Folder 240. 


DOMESTIC SCIE 


wi Fes 
VCE 
Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Dict, Nursing, ete. For teachors, 
social workers, institutional Mavagers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? rts Sea 100-pace book- 
let; ‘“‘ THE gE POR MABION OME-MARING,' 
sent on reques 
BULLETINS; ‘Pive-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 


10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St, Chiceg, 
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Industrial Service 


Specialists 


Meyer BLOOMFIELD and BLOOMFIELD Daxiet 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


Publishers of a new service for Executives 


Industrial Relaticns 
(Bloomfield’s Labor Digest) 
The first service of the kind in the world 


6 Beacon St., Boston 


Watch Your 
Opportunities! 
There are plenty of business oppor- 
tunities these days, but you must go after 
them. Indecision is a handicap. Get the 
facts and get busy. Babson’s Reports 

~ supply all the reliable business data such 


as you need. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or luck. 
Recognize that all action is followed by equal reac- 
tion. Work with a definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 


Particulars free. Write Dept. S 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
g 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largést Organization of its Character in the World 


SURVEY PRINTS 


WorxksHop Committees. Suggested lines of development 
of workers’ shop organizations, management questions 
and types of organization. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Survey for October 5, 1918. SHor ComMMITTEES 
in Practice. By C. G. Renold. Inpustriat RELATIONS. 
A Summary of Cenclusions reached by a Group of 
Twenty British Quaker Employers after Four Days of 
Discussion in 1917 and 1918. (The three articles above 
in one reprint.) Price 10c. 


REPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL JOINT ComMmMiTTEE. Adopted 
unanimously by the British Industrial Conference, 
Central Hall, Westminster, April 4. Reprinted from the 
Survey for May 3, 1919, and ngt. heretofore published in 
the United States. Price 10c. 


For VatuE Receivep. A Discussion of Industrial Pensions. 
John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the Survey. Price 5c. 


Special rates for quantity orders of any of the above on 


application. 
THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street NEW YORK 
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At the Gates of Bagdad 
By Leland Rex Robinson 


[Continued from page 35] . 
and supplemented the family income by, 
Another thousand women combed ar 
and cut and sewed garmen 
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work in their tents, 
few annas a day. 


cleaned the wool, made quilts, g at ic 
which were distributed to the neediest families and supplic 


in quantity to the hospitals and the orphanage. ee yr 
systematic investigations of the more needy, shoes, cloth, com 
fortables, yarn for socks, and coats cut from worn army blank 
ets were distributed in such a way as to aid the military effo ‘ 
to protect the people from the rigors of a winter in the ‘<< 

Despite any efforts in their behalf the British know oni: 
too well that the Armenians and the Assyrians will neve 
become colonists in a new Mesopotamia. Their hearts are & 
the highlands. There is a tradition among the latter the 
God first peopled the plains and the river valleys. a er 
the mountains cried, ‘‘ We are lonely,’ and God said, ‘- 
will make you a race whose bodies are as strong as your rocks 
and whose courage is as great as that of the eagles that perc 
in your cliffs.’ For generations mountaineers, these people 
feel a genuine affection for every natural beauty which marks 
their home and that of their fathers. : 

The refugee camps lie, in part, in the bed of a famous 
ancient canal which once shunted water from the twin rive 5 
throughout one of the most extensive irrigation systems ever 
constructed. Wherever the eye glances across the desert are 
the hollows and hummocks that mark these one-time water 
ways, now but interminable ridges in the waste. What this ’ 
region once was it may become again when the irrigation 
plans now on paper become a reality. But the Armenians of 
Van will not be tempted by this. “Th 

In fact, no systematic attempts have been made by the: 
British to place the refugees on the land. A few sporadi 
earlier efforts to scatter a few of them among half-deserted 
Arab villages to till the soil under the direction of British! 
officers were quickly abandoned. by orders from general head-: 
quarters, Bagdad, foreshadowing their imminent repatriation. . 
The fighting men and volunteers among them are being : 
trained, as an aid in this repatriation, into three or four 
battalions, combining cavalry and infantry. Their training 
camp is a part of Marshall’s Bridge, and they will accompany 
the refugees, probably under British officers, as a defensive 


force. i 
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When the refugees will resurn, or how, if indeed this h 
been decided at all, few people know. It is rumored that th 
Assyrian mountaineers will trek northward through Mosul} 
that the Urumiah plain people will be returned to rorthwes F 
Persia through a southern and Persian route; that the 
Armenians of Van will be sent from Bagdad to Busra in 
Tigris steamers, thence be transshipped to Egypt. via the Red 
sea and dropped at some rail port on the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, to journey as far as possible by Asia Minor railways. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the greater task 
lies ahead. The military cannot always be responsible for 
these people. It is one thing to care for them under condi- 
tions of flight; it is quite another to see them installed in their 
fields again, their Moslem neighbors pacified, and to sink 
money and life into the more difficult work of reconstruction. 
New Armenia is a challenge to nation builders. I have 
found an instinctive longing among Armenians of all classes 
that America shall have the protectorate. Whatever that 
Outcome may be, our humanitarian duties seem obvious. q 


